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CHRONICLE. 


ye week has been made memorable by an extra- 
ordinary display of British middle-class sentiment- 
ality and ineptitude. Nearly all the daily newspapers 
appear to have been engaged in an ignoble competition 
as to which shall surpass the others in obsequious 
flattery of the American and servile fear of war. 
Naturally enough, the Liberal journals, with their 
democratic and puritan tendencies, have displayed this 
untempered weakness with the most grotesque abandon- 
ment. The ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” for instance, joins ‘ in 
the Canticle of Zacharias, and prays” for peace. The 
American Press, too, with its cheap bullying and 
vapouring that quickly changed into remorse because 
of a ‘‘ slump ” on the Stock Exchange, has been almost 
as silly. Imagine a Polish Jew, the owner of the New 
York ‘‘ World,” writing to ‘‘ persons of importance ” in 
Great Britain requests for ‘‘ a message of peace to the 
American people. Reply prepaid without limit” ! 


The ineffable vulgarity of Jonathan and the pinchbeck 
sentiment of John are as sickening as the quarrel is un- 
real. The two perfectly-graced actors have been Mr. 
John Redmond, insulted at being addressed as ‘‘ a repre- 
sentative of British thought,” and the chaplain of the 
House of Representatives, who prayed to the God of 
peace that the American people might ‘‘ be quick to 
resent insult.” The Prince of Wales, acting no doubt 
upon advice, has gone with the popular desire for effu- 
sive good wishes, and has given Mr. Pulitzer an adver- 
tisement that will more than compensate that astute 
journalist for all his telegrams ‘‘ prepaid without limit.” 


We dislike these amateur essays of government by 
the Press. The daily papers in Great Britain represent 
merely the middle class, and no one has yet attributed 
the faculty of governing tothe British middle class, in spite 
ofits many and eminent virtues. In the present crisis the 
Presshas behaved more foolishly even thanthe preachers, 
and considering the temptation, that was hardly to be 
expected. But it has been reserved for the ‘‘ followers 
of literature,” as they call themselves, to surpass even 
the British middle-class Press in fervent protestations of 
friendship and utter self-abasement. A ‘writer of 
distinction,” we learn, has drafted a paper addressed to 
the lovers of literature in the United States from the 
followers of literature in this country. This document 
surpasses our powers of description. It might have 
been penned by Uriah Heep in his ’umblest mood. This 
is how it reads: ‘‘ We are proud of the United States. 
There is nothing in our history that has earned us more 


glory than the conquest of the vast American continent 
by the Anglo-Saxon race. When our pride is humbled 
by the report of some things which you do better than 
ourselves, it is also lifted up by the consciousness that 
you are our kith and kin.” Yet this paper has been 
called eloquent by the ‘‘Times”’; its sentiments are 
the sentiments of Mr. Stead; its English the chaste 
commonplace of Sir Walter Besant. It goes on: ‘‘ We 
see very much of you, and you see much of us. 
. . » Our public men go to you for the inspiration 
of your youthful nation, and you receive them with 
boundless hospitality. Your public men come to us for 
the interest of our ancient institutions, and we welcome 
them asour brethren. There is no anti-American feeling 
among Englishmen, and it is impossible that there can 
be any anti-English feeling among Americans.” Which 
last inference may be taken as an excellent example of 
the on sequitur. 


No such document has appeared in print in our time. 
Again we are compelled to quote: ‘‘ We are united to 
you by many ties, and the first and closest of our ties is 
the tie of blood. . . . There is another tie. . . the 
tie of literature.” And after this preamble comes the 
astonishing argument: ‘‘ If war should occur between 
England and America, English literature would be 
dishonoured and disfigured for a century to come.” 
And if in wonderment we ask why all this should happen, 
seeing that English literature has already survived 
a civil war in England and a civil war in the United 
States, we are told that ‘‘the patriotic songs, the 
histories of victory and defeat, the records of humiliation 
and disgrace, the stories of burning wrong and un- 
avenged insult, these would be branded deep into the 
hearts of our people.” Was ever such nonsense penned ? 
It is not war that kills literature, but smug peace, as 
even Tennyson saw, and as this document goes to 
prove. But who is the “ writer of distinction” ? 


Mr. William Archer, too, has seized the opportunity 
to address an astonishing lecture to the English Press, 
whose action has surely been more than conciliatory. 
‘It is deeply to be regretted,” he says, ‘‘that English 
journalists should garnish their comments on the situa- 
tion with such contemptuous terms as ‘‘bluff” and 
‘*bugaboo.” . ** Suppose it true that the President’s 
Message is an electioneering device, does that make it 
any the less serious?” Well, yes, Mr. William Archer, 
it does make it very much less serious, and even to ask 
the question shows an extraordinary ignorance of United 
States politics and of the American people. The mis- 
take of the English Press has been that it has treated 
Cleveland’s Message all too seriously—a little humour 
is not a dangerous thing. Mr. William Archer 
proceeds to illustrate his ignorance of all things 
American with a curious felicity. He says: ‘‘ The 
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very triviality of the subject in dispute proves that we 
are face to face with a dangerous illusion in the American 
mind as to the nature of our feeling towards the United 
States.” As a specimen of wrong-headedness this is 
surely unique. The triviality of the subject in dispute 
taken with the warlike tone of the Message simply 
proves that the Americans dislike us, and that they care 
little or nothing as to the nature of our feeling towards 
them. And the American dislike of us will soon be 
pointed with contempt if we go on ‘‘assuring our 
brothers beyond the Atlantic of our unaltered and un- 
alterable amity of intention.” 


The ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” should be more careful. Its 
sympathies are at once so delicate and so profound, that 
its view of the misunderstanding between England and 
America would startle the most Jingo-Democratic organ 
in the United States. In its first ‘‘leader ” of 24 Decem- 
ber Wortisworth is misquoted—hideously misquoted 
—and reading on we find the following statement: 
‘* The French troubles on the Brazilian frontier show that 
the Venezuelan difficulty is only one out of many pro- 
blems arising out of new expansive movement of the 
European Powers, a movement against which it tvas 
inevitable that the States should protest.” This sentence 
is not only defective in logic, but contains a statement 
which is directly contrary to truth; there is no new 
expansive movement on the part of European Powers, 
and such a perversion of fact, when quoted in American 
journals, would go far to justify Cleveland’s jingoism. 


It does not suit cur national character tamely to sub- 
mit to insult, and Mr. William Archer, and the ‘‘ writer 
of distinction,” and the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” should all 
think of the contrast between théir submissiveness to 
the United States and the peremptory language which 
our Government, with the approval of our whole Press, 
used towards Portugal scarcely six years ago. In spite 
of the braying of W. K. Vanderbilt, who has a good 
deal more money than brains, and of that Barnum of 
science, Edison, ‘‘our brothers beyond the Atlantic ” will 
think twice before they go to war with us for a few 
miles of barren land on the Orinoko. They will remem- 
ber that they did not come nearly as well out of the War 
of 1812-14 as they came out of the War of Independence, 
and when they sit down to count up their forces they 
will find themselves at even a greater disadvantage to- 
day than they were at in 1812. 


America stands to lose terribly and to gain little or 
nothing by a war with Great Britain. The mere 
declaration of war would ruin one-third of her business 
men, and spread destitution and misery from the Alle- 
ghany Mountains to the Rockies. For a year at least 
all her efforts would have to be devoted to protecting her 
unfortified ports along a coast line of more than ten 
thousand miles; and that she could ever in blockaded 
ports build a navy that could cope with ours is difficult 
to believe. Her ‘‘commerce destroyers” even would, 
for want of coaling stations, be confined to American 
waters. When the Western farmers would be burning 
their wheat for fuel, Secretary Olney’s hold on their 
sympathies would be more than precarious. Secretary 
Olney does not realize yet that the centre of gravity of 
America has in his lifetime been transferred from the 
eastern seaboard to a point some hundreds of miles 
west of Cincinnati. Though the West is bellicose 
to-day, it is bellicose because it does not know what 
war with England means. It has none of the dislike 
for England which is cherished by the narrow Puritan 
New Englanders. But war need not be talked of. As 
we have asserted from the beginning, it is not within 
the range of practical politics. President Cleveland’s 
Message was a mere piece of election literature. 


The situation in Turkey has not improved during the 
last week. The action of the Ambassadors is crippled, 
the ‘‘ Times” correspondent tells us, by the representative 
of Russia, who makes the maintenance of concord a 
reason for refusing ‘‘to acquiesce in any measures 
sufficiently vigorous to be effective.” The fighting, too, 
between the Druses and the Turkish troops is daily 
growing more serious, and disturbances have broken 
out at Tarsus. Only one piece of good news reaches 
us from the city on the Sweet Waters, Handbills, we 
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learn from the ‘‘ Times,” were scattered about the 
Karakeui bridge and were thrust into the windows of 
carriages and the pockets of pedestrians on the evening 
of 23 December. The handbills announced that the 
dethronement of the Sultan would take place within 
forty-eight hours. In consequence of this, the jewellers 
of Stamboul kept their shops closed. This is really a 
gleam of hope. Were the Sultan dethroned, or caused 
to disappear, the reign of worthless favourites would be 
brought to an end for the moment, and the European 
Powers, in union with the Turkish party of reform, 
might make their wishes felt without much difficulty. 


Last week we drew attention to the fact that the 
Secretary of the Peace Society agreed with us in our 
estimate of the Armenians. He acknowledged that 
the ‘‘Armenian revolutionary bodies” had provoked the 
Turks, and that the Armenian accounts of the massacres 
were not to be believed. A correspondent in the 
“Times” of 26 December corroborates this view, and 
goes even further than we have gone. He speaks of the 
‘* Armenian rebellion,” and declares that ‘‘ the popular 
conception of the Armenian as a petty, clerkly race has 
endured some rude shocks since last September. If it 
be true (and there is small reason to doubt the fact) that 
the Constantinople riots were excited in the first instance 
by a band of devoted Armenian patriots, who received 
the sacrament at the hands of their priests, and went 
out straightway into the streets of Stamboul to make 
such a stain by their blood that all Europe must see it, 
the act, whatever its morality, beggars any in history 
for sheer abnegation of self.” Here is the very state- 
ment which we made weeks ago, and which Canon 
MacColl contradicted and ascribed to our ignorance. 


Domestic politics have not been interesting lately, but 
they will get their chance with the new year. Two deaths, 
two unseatings, a registration, and a promotion to the 
Lords will give the electors in London, in the Midlands, 
in the South, in Scotland, and in Ireland, an opportunity 
of showing whether they have changed their minds since 
July. Lichfield and Southampton will be very close con- 
tests, and there is a good prospect that the former will 
add two to the Government majority. At Brixton the 
Radicals will scarcely show fight, though a piteous 
little appeal has been made to them to ‘‘ show that they 
are still to be reckoned with.” Montrose is equally 
strong in the other direction, but there will be a contest. 
South Louth will be a glorious tussle between the 
Healyites and the Dillonites, and the great Strike 
lends peculiar interest to the Belfast contest for the seat 
vacated by the death of Sir Edward Harland. 


By the way, Sir Edward Harland’s name should not 
be allowed to drop out without some mention of his 
remarkable services to modern shipbuilding. It is not 
too much to say that the launch of the ‘‘ Oceanic,” 
twenty-five years ago, marked the commencement of an 
entirely new era. The best of the Cunarders and Inman 
liners of the sixties were mere tubs compared with the 
long narrow ‘‘ greyhounds” from Belfast. At fjrst the 
Clyde scoffed, and declared that they would break their 
backs in the first heavy sea, but before long the 
Cunarders were coming across to the Lagan to be 
lengthened, and in a few years the old type was as ex- 
tinct on the Atlantic as the paddle-wheel. The ‘‘ grey- 
hound” design was entirely the personal idea of Mr. 
Harland—the mackerel was the model which he tried to 
imitate—and he stuck to it till its triumph over all 
others was complete. 


We hope Mr. Chamberlain is keeping an eye on what 
is going on in Berlin, where the spokesmen of the ad- 
vanced Colonial policy are hinting at another German 
advance in South Africa. Even the ‘‘ Kreuz Zeitung” 
should know that the present situation in the Transvaal 
is only tolerated because Oom Paul and his friends are 
hemmed in, and must yield sooner or later. The St. 
Lucia Bay incident in 1884 should not be forgotten in 
Berlin, nor the formal declaration of June 1885 by which 
the German Government pledged itself not to make any 
annexations in East Africa south of Delagoa Bay. Eng- 
land now holds the field right up to Delagoa Bay, and if 
Portugal parts with any. of her territory in that neigh- 
bourhood, Germany will certainly not be her successor. 
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‘‘ The Letters of Matthew Arnold” please us better 
every time we take them up. The book is not a great 
book : in truth, none of his prose writings seem to us at 
all likely to endure; but these letters are full of good 
things and quaint things, and are altogether pleasanter 
ceading that we had anticipated. Though the style is a 
little too formal for the intimacy of familiar correspond- 
ence, we prefer it to that of his essays, were it only 
because it is free of the odious preacher-mannerism—a 
phrase such as ‘‘ sweetness and light” lugged in again 
and again like a text, insulting the intelligence of the 
ceader by needless repetition. And yet Matthew Arnold 
speaks of this mode of proceeding as ‘‘ sinuous, easy, 
unpolemical.” It is strange that a writer who saw the 
faults of his race so clearly should be so utterly in the 
dark about himself and his own shortcomings. His 
style is cursed with an offensive pedagogic iteration, and 
he coolly speaks of it as ‘“‘ unpolemical”—as “the best 
yore Ag! proceeding if one wants to get at, and keep with, 
truth.” 


As a prose writer, Matthew Arnold was emphatically 
the son of his father, a Puritan preacher and school- 
master. And the ‘‘ Puritan” comes out even more 
strongly in these letters than the ‘‘ preacher and school- 
master.” Burns, he tells us, ‘‘ is a beast with splendid 
gleams”; Renan’s ‘‘Abbesse” makes him suspect 
that outside of France Renan “has almost annulled 
by that production his influence as a serious writer.” 
Which is to assume that a man’s mistakes can annul 
his achievements, a thing impossible in literature though 
easy enough in politics, or, indeed, in any department 
of practical life. But it is when his puritanism is empha- 
sized by his personal peculiarities that Matthew Arnold 
shows himself at his worst. He writes in 1879, and the 
teacher-tone is unmistakably present even in letters to 
his nearest kinsfolk : ‘*‘ Wordsworth's body of work, to 
keep to that phrase, is superior to the body of work of 
any Continental poet of the last hundred years, except 
Goethe ; superior to that of Schiller, Musset, Heine, 
Victor Hugo. This, again, seems to me to be the 
simple truth.” Alas for the truth, simple or subtle, that 
puts Hugo, to say nothing of Heine, below Wordsworth. 


But if Matthew Arnold's puritanism is responsible for 
these and many similar misjudgments, what shall be 
said of his deliberate estimate of George Sand: ‘‘ Her 
death has been much in my mind; she was the greatest 
spirit in our European world from the time that Goethe 
departed. With all her faults and Frenchism she was 
this”? Fancy Matthew Arnold in 1876, when he was 
fifty-four years of age, penning this incredible absurdity. 
Again and again we are tempted to exclaim that his 
self-sufficiency is more marked even than his puritanism 
or his preaching. He quotes with complacency, too, a 
phrase of Disraeli praising his ‘‘ winged words,” but he 
never acknowledges that some of the best of them were 
borrowed: the ‘‘ sweetness and light” from Swift; the 
difference between Hellenism and Hebraism, which he 
beat out into a book, from Heine, and so on. 


Yet certain things he saw with great clearness; the 
English aristocrat is a ‘‘ barbarian”; Macaulay is “‘intel- 
fectually vulgar”; and in 1871 he can write of home politics 
with this detachment: ‘‘ Disraeli’s heavy pompous pound- 
ing seems to have been more wearisome than ever, and 
Gladstone’s emotional verbiage much as usual.” What he 
says about America is hardly lesstrueif even more obvious. 
{It is really all to be found in his estimate of American 
mewspapers ; ‘‘their badness and ignobleness are 
beyond belief . . . they make me feel kindly even to 
the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ by comparison”; ‘‘ they are all 
Parnellite and Gladstonian, suffering nothing to appear 
but what favours the side they are on.” This last 
trait, common, too, to the unintelligent middle class in 
England, is likely to work mischief at such a crisis as 
the present. After all, Matthew Arnold is a sort of 
minor Heine, without Heine’s incomparable gaiety, 
humour, and cosmopolitan intelligence, and plus an 
appalling dose of puritanism that had abandoned reli- 
gious dogma in order to intrench itself more securely in 
the will and judgment; but nevertheless a liberating 
influence in England, for whose existence we have all 
some reason to be thankful. 
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THE MORAL OF THE MESSAGE. 


N O one has yet attempted, so far as we have seen, to 

draw the true moral of President Cleveland's 
Message, and if we now try to do this it is because we 
think it is time that the moral should be laid to heart by 
Englishmen of all classes. Let us first of all rehearse 
the indisputable facts. It is now admitted on all hands 
that the Message breathed hostility to England in every 
paregraph, and was, besides, insolently provocative in 
language. Nevertheless, the money asked for by 
the President to equip his Commission was at 
once voted with practical unanimity by the House 
of Representatives and by the Senate. Furthermore, 
the Press of America, from New York to San Francisco, 
and from Chicago to Galveston, received the Message 
with approbation. The inference, that Englishmen and 
things English are cordially disliked in the United 
States, is unavoidable. Moreover, the fact that the 
Americans dislike us has been admitted by all com- 
petent observers. There are, naturally enough, a few 
Anglomaniacs among the rich and leisured youth of the 
great cities, but these young men only excite the contempt 
of the ordinary American. This dislike of the Americans for 
the English is, as we said last week, the root fact of the 
situation. To the majority of Englishmen the fact itself is 
so strange that it seems almost incredible. It needs 
some little imagination to understand that we may be 
disliked by those whom we like, or contemned by those 
whom we respect. The truth is unpleasant, but the 
sooner we assimilate it the better. 

With this unpleasant task before us our national 
vanity has tried to find extraneous compensation. 
Canadian papers having declared that Canada would 
fight for England, we have tried to console ourselves 
with the idea that our colonists at least love us, and 
would fight for the old flag. But, again, all competent 
judges warn us not to put much reliance on the loyalty 
of the English Canadian. Lower Canada, French 
Canada, would fight desperately for the English con- 
nection, because the French priests, the directors of 
the people, loathe and dread the American system of 
free, lay education; but the Englishmen in Upper 
Canada would almost as soon live under the 
Stars and Stripes as under the Union Jack. 
The truth is that we are regarded with prac- 
tical indifference by our kinsfolk in Upper Canada, 
and the feeling in Australia is scarcely more sympa- 
thetic. The mere existence of the ‘‘ Sydney Bulletin,” 
that derides England and the English connection in every 
issue, and is at the same time the most popular journal 
under the Southern Cross, shows that we are not regarded 
with much love by our kinsfolk in Australia. The action 
of the Melbourne Stock Exchange a day or two before 
Christmas was characteristic. It telegraphed a message 
of peace and goodwill in precisely similar terms to 
London and New York. We are not loved then by our 
colonists and kinsfolk beyond the seas. 

But why should they love us? What have we ever 
done to win their affection or deserve their support ? 
The answer is that we have never done anything for 
them ; that we have treated our children with a more 
callous indifference than we have shown to the fish-spawn 
that we deposit in our rivers. If we get at the cause of 
this, we shall not be far from the true moral of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Message. There is one cause, and only 
one, for the present condition of the relations between 
ourselves and our kinsfotk. For a hundred years past the 
doctrines of a crude Liberalism have governed these 
relations ; daisser-faire and Jaisser-aller constituted the 
gospel of Cobden and Bright. Let the industrial com- 
petition, they declared, be unrestrained by any sentimental 
considerations of kinship or of a common loyalty, and 
peace and prosperity will obtain throughout the world. 
Instead of peace and universal free-trade, we have 
protective tariffs and industrial war. Selfishness as a 
rule of conduct on our part has called forth selfish- 
ness in our kinsfolk. The old Toryism, with its 
feudal love for kith and kin, was derided as anti- 
quated, and the Liberal doctrine was pushed so far 
that we were told, by the Liberal leaders, Mr. Gladstone, 
among the number, that our colonies would drop from 
us even as ripe fruit drops from the tree. We are now 
reaping the last fruits cf that insensate pelicy. With 
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the advent of Mr. Chamberlain a new spirit has been 
brought into our relations with our colonies. He is 
determined to extend our mutual trade and to strengthen 
the ties which bind Englishmen to their kin beyond the 
sea. As the end of his statesmanship we see a Zollverein 
between Great Britain and her colonies—a tie that shall 
bind together what Liberalism strove to cut apart, and 
as England grows strong and secure in the love of the 
colonies for the mother-country, and the love of the 
mother-country for the colonies, she will win by degrees 
the love and respect of the English-speaking people of 
the United States. But she must no longer expect to 
sow indifference and reap affection. Let her sow benefits 
and kindliness, and when the hour of trial comes she 
will have her reward in the gratitude of her children. 


THE AMAZING MESSAGE ITSELF. 


OE short week was sufficient to bring conviction to 

the United States politician that his President had 
made a fool of himself. It was not so much a question 
of the equities of the matter—that has had its influence in 
some quarters, no doubt—but the gentlemen at Wash- 
ington ‘‘fancy themselves” not a little in matters of 
public deportment, and the unanimous condemnation of 
this boorish attempt to cut the knot of an international 
dispute has humiliated them. America was once the 
seat of a school of international law whose decisions 
were respected and cited in Europe ; but of all the great 
names of that school not one, alive or dead, can be 
quoted in support of President Cleveland and _ his 
Secretary of State, while the jurists of Europe have 
expressed themselves with singular unanimity in con- 
demnation of the American pretensions. We do not 
flatter ourselves with any expectations of help from 
our Continental supporters. For good reason or for 
bad, it is an unpleasant fact that most Continental 
States dislike or distrust English diplomacy, and even 
our best friends take a certain malicious pleasure in 
seeing us embarrassed. But this fact makes the opinion 
of the French and Russian Press all the more striking 
when it denounces English action in Venezuela and yet 
is compelled to condemn a document so flagrantly 
opposed to the elementary principles of international 
law as the Amazing Message, in which the head of the 
North American Republic announces his intention of 
rearranging the boundaries of a South American British 
colony against the wish of the metropolitan State and 
proposes to declare war against the British Empire in 
case we refuse to fall in with the arrangement. 

It is not necessary for present purposes to go into the 
merits of the Venezuelan boundary dispute. Let us 
assume, for the sake of argument and simply to clear 
the ground, that England is claiming territory that does 
not belong to her and that will have to be given up. 
The United States Government is at liberty to take that 
view of the question and, at the request of Venezuela, 
to offer her services as mediator. But the insolent, 
hectoring Message of President Cleveland, and the ver- 
bose oration in the form of a despatch, of which it is the 
sequel, cannot be defended. It is well, however, for future 
guidance, that certain points in the controversy should 
not be overlooked, for they are significant in view of the 
‘*new spirit” in American diplomatic action which we 
are told to expect in the future. Both Mr. Goldwin 
Smith in the Sarurpay Review and Mr. Smalley in the 
‘*Times” spoke of this in the past, and their warnings 
fell on deaf ears. Only a fortnight ago Mr. Goldwin 
Smith told us that the use of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way for trooping purposes would be ‘‘ calculated to call 
the Monroe sentiment into active play,” and he was 
laughed at. But now we have in black and white at the 
Foreign Office a statement of the case which surpasses 


the worst forebodings of the Cassandra of Toronto. 


‘*The United States,” says Mr. Olney, ‘‘is practically 
sovereign on this continent, and its fiat is law upon the 
subjects to which it confines its interposition.” What 
those subjects are is, of course, to be declared from time 
to time by gentlemen of the urbanity of Mr. Olney. 
Some of our writers speak of the President’s Message 
as if its more outrageous sentences were due to irrita- 
tion at the smashing nature of Lord Salisbury’s reply 
toMr. Olney. But this is not so. For in the despatch 
of 20 July will be found in outline the worst points of 
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the subsequent Presidential Message. Mr. Olney’s 
despatch may be taken as divided into two parts. 
First comes a statement of the boundary question, in 
which the writer is simply the mouthpiece of the 
Venezuelan Government. Then comes Mr. Olney him- 
self in his rendering of the Monroe Doctrine with varia- 
tions. Monroe and Quincy Adams would turn in their 
graves at the thought of the brutal and vulgar travesty 
of their policy, which in the words of Professor Vor 
Holst, the greatest American authority on Constitu- 
tional Law, is ‘‘ devoid of all sanctions in International 
Law, subversive of the true Monroe Doctrine, and in 
flagrant contempt of the principles which regulate inter- 
course between nations.” It is not even consistent, for 
in one sentence we read that ‘‘the precise scope and 
limitations of the rule cannot be too clearly apprehended. 
It does not establish any general protectorate by the 
United States” ; while in a later passage we find quoted 
with approval from a previous despatch : ‘‘ The United 
States has proclaimed herself the protector of the 
Western World.” 

The point for us to consider is what are the preten- 
sions of the United States in the future if this document 
is to stand. We have already quoted the sentence in 
which the Republic is declared to be ‘‘ sovereign” and 
her ‘ fiat” to be law. The same preposterous claim to 
authority over a hemisphere is put in various forms. 
There is talk of the part which Europe may be ‘“‘ per- 
mitted” to playin America. ‘‘ Three thousand miles of 
intervening ocean,” it is fatuously said, ‘‘make any 
permanent political union between a European and an 
American State unnatural and inexpedient ”—a notice 
to quit addressed to four European Powers simultane- 
ously. Indeed, in his frenzy, the amateur diplomatist 
is not sure whether it is not his duty to carry his mes- 
sage of peace into benighted Europe itself. ‘‘ Imbued 
with these sentiments, the people of the United States 
might not impossibly be wrought up to an active propa- 
ganda in favour of a cause so highly valued for them- 
selves and for mankind. But the age of the Crusades 
has passed.” And this is the gentleman who poses as 
an impartial arbitrator. For, let it be noted, the pro- 
posal of the Message that the United States should be 
self-appointed arbitrator in a cause in which it had, 
already, uninvited, delivered judgment, is no sudden 
aberration of the President. It is plain from the 
despatch that such was the intention from the first, and 
that Europe was to be ruled out. For, quoting from 
Secretary Fish in 1870, Mr. Olney points out that the 
‘‘rule” then received this remarkable ‘‘ development,” 
and that ‘‘ arbitration of South American controversies 
by a European Power” isforbidden. ‘‘ American ques- 
tions, it is said [in the Fish despatch], are for American 
decision, and on that ground the United States went 
so far as to refuse to mediate in the war hetween Chil 
and Peru jointly with Great Britain and France.” 

We arrive, then, at this interesting summary of the 
United States position, not on the Monroe Doctrine, but 
on a ‘‘ sentiment” derived from that Doctrine by Secre- 
taries of State from Mr. Fish to Mr. Olney: That the 
United States is ‘‘ sovereign ” and her “‘ fiat” law over 
the Western Hemisphere; that the union between England 
and Canada, Jamaica and Guiana, is ‘‘ unnatural and 
inexpedient ” ; that in the case of such European colonies 
as are still ‘‘ permitted” to exist, America as ‘‘ protector 
of this Western World” (without any of the responsi- 
bilities of protectorship), is to lay down a ‘‘ thus far and 
no farther,” and in case of dispute is to arbitrate in a 
cause in which she is already a partisan, on the ground 
that ‘‘ American questions are for American discussion” ; 
and that ‘‘ not impossibly” the United States might feel 
it its duty to come over to Europe and start an ‘‘active 
propaganda” in the sacred cause of machine politics 
and government by Tammany. It is well that we are 
told beforehand what we may expect. If the Monroe 
Doctrine is to be altered into a Monroe ‘‘ sentiment,” 
and if that sentiment is to be distorted into a fresh 
claim as often as it suits a Secretary of State to secure 
a few votes by an insult thrown across the Atlantic, 
then it is time to put our foot down. Above all, if 
arbitration is to be a process from which ‘‘ Europe is to 
be excluded,” and which is to be carried out by one of 
the interested parties, it will be necessary to inform the 
United States that there are limits to British patience. 
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THE ORANGE CENTENARY. 


Hanis phlegmatic Dutchman, to whom all religions and 
races were equally indifferent, except so far as they 
might form instruments in his hand for breaking the 

wer of France, would have found grim amusement in 
the idea that two centuries after his death his name 
would still be the battle-cry of warring factions in Ire- 
land. The Earl of Erne, ‘‘ Imperial Grand Master,” who 
last week issued an address to celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Orange Society in 
Armagh, doubtless believes sincerely that ‘‘ King 
William” would, above all things, have found delight 


- jn presiding on an Orange platform next Twelfth of July, 


while the Orange labourer who cheerfully pays his 
“forty shillings and costs” for the wild joy of shouting 
“To Hell with the Pope” in a crowded fair, is not 
troubled with the knowledge that the Prince of Orange 
carried out his greatest triumphs in close alliance with 
“the Pope of Rome.”’ Such little inconsistencies, how- 
ever, do not prevent the Institution from being a very 
real political and social power over one-third of Ireland ; 
and the fact that it closes its century of existence 
more strongly rooted than ever in the affections of its 
adherents entitles it to sympathetic consideration. When 
all is said and done, we doubt whether any single incident 
contributed more to convince the English voter of the 
impossibility of Home Rule than the march past the 
Marquis of Salisbury of forty or fifty thousand Belfast 
workmen. If Mr. Gladstone’s fad for the pacification of 
Munster, Leinster, and Connaught could only be carried 
out at the expense of the exasperation of Ulster, John Bull 
could have no doubt of the prudence of his favourite 
policy of ‘‘ letting well alone.” 

Religion in Ireland was, in Stuart times and even later, 
strictly a matter of race, and to this extent Orangeism 
may be called religious ; but as a matter of fact it had 
its origin, like all the other secret societies of the time, in 
the hard realities of existence. As was natural, it took 
shape in the cockpit of Ireland, the district lying to the 
south and east of Lough Neagh, then known as O’Neil’s 
Land. The ‘‘planters” sent here in the time of 
James I. had been driven out with fire and sword in the 
time of his son Charles I., and those who had made 
their way back were again swept out of their homes 
before the ‘‘ rebels,” who rallied to his grandson, James 
II. Each wave of conquest or reaction left its legacy of 
hatred, and all through the brutal days of the penal laws 
the struggle went on in a subdued form. The native 
Irish crept back from the hills and, in spite of laws and 
leases, began to regain possession of the land from 
which they had been driven. In the later decades of the 
eighteenth century trouble at home and wars abroad had 
begun again to raise the hopes of the dispossessed. The 
country was honeycombed with secret societies. In 
their origin these societies seem on both sides to have 
been primarily directed against the landlords, whose 
exactions, in the North especially, were driving the 
people from the country in thousands. ‘‘ Whiteboys” 
and Levellers,” ‘‘Rightboys” and ‘‘ Steelboys,” 
aimed alike at the keeping down of rent, but they would 
not have been Irish if they had not soon turned their 
arms against each other. The ‘‘ Peep o’ Day Boys,” 
as good Protestants, thought the best way to keep 
down rent was to prevent ‘“‘blacklegging,” and as the 
Catholics were notorious for offering impossible rents 
the order went forth that they were to be expelled. 
The ‘‘ Defenders ” retaliated, and a hundred years ago, 
under Grattan’s Parliament, large parts of the country 
were in much the same conditionas Armenia at the present 
time. Out of the Peep o’ Day Boys grew theOrangemen, 
and out of the Defenders came Rockites, Ribbonmen, 
and many others. 

The year 1795 brought about a crisis. Wolfe Tone, the 
drunken, romantic, worthless, fascinating rebel, had 
succeeded in welding together for the moment the 
fighting elements in the northern towns, and in May 
the United Irishmen had been transformed from a society 
of reformers into a band of conspirators, only awaiting 
French assistance to rise in rebellion. Tone’s emissaries 
were at work trying to spread the organization among 
the Ulster peasants, and a meeting between the Catholic 
and Protestant groups in Armagh was arranged at a 
village called the Diamond. But the genius of the 
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country was upon them, and instead of embracing they 
took to fighting. Each, of course, accused the other of 
treachery, and probably both were right ; but in the end 
the Protestants remained victors, and, according to 
tradition, they then and there formed the first Orange 
Lodge on the field of the ‘‘ Battle of the Diamond.” 
Like most Irish traditions, this will not bear investiga- 
tion, for ‘‘Orange boys” and Orange lodges are spoken 
of in authentic records before 1795. But it is certain 
that about this date Orangeism began to take form 
and to assume something like a regular organization. At 
first, as we have seen, it was democratic and anti-land- 
lord ; it suddenly found itself by force of circumstances 
transformed into a pillar of the State. Rebellion was in. 
the air ; the Orangemen, in spite of their longings for a 
reduced rent, knew that once the heather took fire they 
would again have to fight for their holdings and their 
lives as their fathers had done; the lodges were com- 
bined in a ‘Grand Lodge” in Dublin in 1797, and in. 
1798 the long-planned Rebellion broke out. 

It is easy, of course, for Englishmen who have not 
known for over two centuries what danger to life and 
property means, to cry out against the intolerance and 
quarrelsomeness of the Orangeman. He is intolerant: 
and quarrelsome, but like the rest of us he is the product 
of circumstances, and the worst of it is that such types 
are apt to survive long after the disappearance of the 
circumstances that called them into being. The passions 
of Orangeism are now associated with past evils, but, 
for the matter of that, so are the passions of the ‘‘ unre- 
pentant rebels” of the South. It is a game of brag on 
both sides. So long as a whisky-sodden Irish boss in a 
New York slum talks of a hundred thousand armed and 
drilled Irishmen ready to ‘‘ bound across the Atlantic” 
and avenge their country’s wrongs, so long will the 
Earl of Erne be able to talk of his half-million Orange- 
men ‘‘united and vigilant ; solemnly banded together 
to maintain the rights of the Crown, the liberties of the 
people, and the integrity of the British Empire.’* So 
long, above all, as Mr. Davitt talks of ‘‘ our people” 
returning ‘‘to possess the land from which they have 
been driven,” so long will the present holders of the land 
keep a good look out for trespassers. Of course, the 
hundred thousand armed Irishmen are not to be found, 
any more than the half-million Orangemen. If we were 
to divide the latter by five we should probably be near the 
real figure. The bitter agitation of the last fifteen years. 
is responsible for at least half this number, and the 
dying out of the League branches will probably be 
followed by a corresponding dwindling of the Orange 
lodges. If they were both extinct, Ireland would be 
happier and more peaceful. 


THE MASAI MASSACRE. 


6 hw news of the massacre by the Masai of a thou- 
sand men upon the British road to Uganda is as 
disappointing as it is serious. Some recent travellers 
in British East Africa have declared the dread in 
which the Zanzibari have always held that tribe to be a 
simple bogie. They have told us that Joseph Thomson's 
graphic account of the power and ferocity of the Masai 
was ridiculously exaggerated, and that during the past 
few years the disease that swept away their cattle, and the 
internal dissensions that destroyed their power of union, 
have broken what power they once possessed. This 
estimate of the importance of the Masai was welcomed, 
as it was mainly the fear of this tribe that made the 
German route to Uganda more popular and economical 
than the British. Some authorities have even held that 
the Masai are a source of strength to the country and 
not of danger; as the intelligence, courage, and capacity 
for learning of the members of this tribe ought to make 
them valuable as herdsmen and soldiers in the British 
service. Since the crisis of the cattle disease at the end 
of 1891, the Masai, however, have gradually recovered 
their old spirit of mischief. Both in 1892 and 1893 the 
Nawasha Masai have been found endeavouring to sur- - 
prise caravans at night ; and no doubt the theft of Mr. 
Scott Elliot’s donkeys in 1893, at the mouth of the very 
ravine where the recent massacre took place, was the 
work of the same people. The daring attack on the 
British at Machakos and the murder of Dr. Charters at 
Kibwezi, both of which happened in 1894, further show. 
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‘that the Masai have recovered their old aggressive 
spirit. As no punishment was inflicted on the tribe for 
‘these misdeeds, they may have acquired contempt for 
Europeans. It is quite possible that the caravan was 
mot in Government service, but belonged to a party of 
native traders. The caravan must have been very badly 
‘ed, and its sudden appearance on the meadows below 
the entrance to the Eldoma ravine may have frightened 
the Masai ; some blunder in handling the excitable Zan- 
zibari, or even an attempt to loot cattle from the 
natives, may have led to the conflict. Considerations 
‘such as these may lessen the significance of the disaster. 
But the fact, confirmed by Government intelligence, 
‘remains that a thousand men have been killed by the 
Masai on the high road to Uganda. The Zanzibari 
‘porters will be impressed by the fact and make no 
allowance for extenuating circumstances, and the 
disaster will rekindle the old terror of this tribe. It is 
only two years since a British Museum naturalist led a 
party of forty Zanzibari across the site of the recent 
fighting, and explored the region in spite of the Masai. 
But for some time to come the country will be closed to 
small parties, for the Zanzibari will not go, except with 
‘very powerful escort. The work of the past six years 
in popularizing and opening up the British road to 
Uganda has been undone at one blow. Small caravans 
will have to travel by the German route, and larger ones 
will require so many guns and so much ammunition 
that the cost of transport will be increased. The news, 
moreover, will greatly encourage the Arab rebels on the 
coast, although such encouragement to them at the 
present time is especially unfortunate. 


A SALVATION ARMY SHELTER BY DAY. 


the popular prejudices against what 
Professor Huxley has called ‘‘ corybantic Christ- 
ianity,” I was impelled by curiosity to see for myself 
the interior of a Salvation Army Shelter. I have been 
behind the scenes at the Morgue and am accordingly 
hardened. But I set out with well-clenched teeth and 
double-Dutch courage to face unspeakable horrors. At 
** Headquarters” in Victoria Street I made the acquaint- 
ance of a charming, long-haired individual, who called 
himself a ‘‘ Brigadier” and boasted of a beautiful Scots 
brogue. He offered to take me straightway to the 
shelter at Blackfriars, which is the only one with penny 
accommodation, and which enjoys the worst reputation 
of any. He respected my prejudices by offering to doff 
his uniform and cab it ‘‘en pékin,” but his raiment had no 
more terrors for me than his religion, and I set out in 
gleeful anticipation of a hard-earned new sensation. 
«The Blackfriars Shelter,” he said to Jehu, and then 
cadded charitably, ‘‘ next the Surrey Theatre.” 

The Blackfriars Shelter was originally a mews and 
music-hall, with an annexe for chopping fodder for the 
Crimean War. The music-hall is now the penny 
‘shelter, around which recent controversy has centred. 
"We made our way through a courtyard and forced a 
pigeon-hole like that of a box- or booking-office. I 
stopped to read the tariff: Bench and bread, one penny; 
bunk and seaweed mattress, twopence; bunk with 
spring mattress in cubicle, threepence ; hot bath and 
crematorium, one penny. This was the scene of the 
historical scrimmage with the Medical Officer of Health. 
‘He was, I heard, blindly prejudiced against the shelters, 
and the army, and all the army’s works; he appeared 
in the small hours, and began to read a warrant, and 
even sought to force his way in before the ‘‘ captain ” 
could be found to authorize his admission. However 
well disposed, he seems to have been sadly lacking in 
-discretion, and I understand that for his various griev- 
ances he has only himself to blame. So soon as his 
errand was understood, his progress was facilitated in 
every way. 

This entrance must be the stage of many a strange 


-scene. Under pressure of the local authorities, the 


“*army” now restricts the admissions well below the 
extent of the accommodation, taking good care that the 
rejected shall understand whose fault is the refusal. At 
-all times efforts have been made to restrict the cheapest 
‘accommodation to those who really need it. Any one 
tendering a silver coin, even a threepenny bit, is told 
that his affluence disqualifies him for this refuge of the 
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really destitute, and any one the worse for drink is 
requested, in all good humour, to walk to the bridge and 
call again. Liquor is confiscated, but smoking is per. 
mitted, save through the hour of religious service, 
General inquirers are welcome, but the merely curious 
are astutely circumvented. The ‘‘ captain ” told me, in 
high glee, that a well-to-do man resented the refusal of 
admission on the ground that he had made a bet that he 
would spend the night in that shelter. ‘‘ Well, sir, you 
have lost your bet,” the ‘‘ captain” had replied, in con- 
clusive triumph. 

The ex-music-ha!l, where a penny may purchase the 
night’s shelter, is a large and lofty room, fitted with 
rows of wooden benches as for a public meeting. I 
found it very hard to ascertain how many men usually 
occupy a bench. The room has never held more than 
four hundred, which would mean five or six to a bench; 
it now holds no more than a hundred and twenty, 
with an average of less than two to a_ bench, 
But the frequenters, far from desiring privacy, prefer 
to congregate in huddling herds upon a few benches 
even when other benches remain entirely free. The 
‘* Brigadier” told me that he is himself in the habit of 
travelling second-class, but that he had observed this 
habit in third-class carriages, that the proletariate 
prefer overcrowding, and will choose a full rather than 
an empty carriage. It may be a matter of habit, or 
prejudice, or bringing-up, but there it is, and we must 
reckon with it when we ignorantly clamour for more 
space on behalf of those who do not desire it. I 
raised the question of atmosphere, and, while paying 
my tribute to the spotless cleanliness I had observed on 
all hands, protested that the smell by night must be 
most loathsome. The ‘‘ Brigadier,” however, drew my 
attention to the admirable arrangements for ventilation, 
and remarked that every room where human beings 
sleep engenders a characteristic smell. But experi- 
ments have been made to test the healthiness of 
customers on entering and leaving the shelters with the 
result that no appreciable proportion is found to be the 
worse for the experience. No doubt people accustomed” 
to fresh air would come away with a headache, as the 
‘‘ Brigadier” did himself when he visited the shelters 
after a few months at the ‘‘ Farm Colony,” but it does 
not take long to becomeinured. Health would certainly 
be far more seriously endangered by a night spent in 
the streets. And Mr. Bramwell Booth points out that 
200 cubic feet of air are allowed per head in the shelters, 
as against 185 in a full House of Commons. As for the 
seats, I found them by no means uncomfortable, and I 
can conceive the possibility of passing quite a good 
night’s rest there, even for the most fastidious. 

The main charges against these shelters are the filth 
of the frequenters and the propagation of disease. But 
there are ample facilities for the toilet: hot water is 
provided galore, and soap circulates in sufficient plenty. 
The penny baths are almost luxurious and the 
crematorium is warranted to kill the most hardened 
vermin within twenty minutes. The public-opinion of 
the shelters enforces cleanliness, and the inmates have 
sometimes thrown a dirty man into a bath, burnt all his 
clothes, and supplied him, out of their own scarcity, 
with a new suit, and all in perfect good-humour. As to 
disease, everything possible is done in the way of pre- 
caution and isolation, and the cases of small-pox, which 
have been alleged against the shelters, are to be ascribed 
to the imprudent action of the authorities in closing 
infected lodging-houses and letting their inmates loose 
upon the town. 

The bunks are well ordered and at sufficient intelli 
the seaweed mattresses are really luxurious. The ‘‘army” 
is as anxious as possible to adopt all reasonable sug- 
gestions, as, for instance, the recent erection of partitions 
to prevent neighbours from too close contact with each 
other. I smelled the soup, which seemed succulent, and 
I tasted the pure white bread, which was worthy of 
Vienna. Brown bread is scouted because it recalls un- 
pleasant associations of prison fare. On the whole, I am 
convinced that the shelters of the Salvation Army effect 


incalculable good physically and temporarily as well as ). 


permanently and spiritually. And my testimony is 6f 
the more value because, like Balaam the son of Peor, I 
went prepared to scoff and came away an enthusiastic 
admirer. HERBERT VIVIAN. 
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CAIRO OLD AND NEW. 


HERE are two Cairos, absolutely distinct, to say 
nothing of the cluster of picturesque streets, relics 
of departed Fustat, known, somewhat anachronously, 
as ** Old Cairo.” There is a European Cairo and there 
is an Egyptian Cairo. The last was once El-K4hirah, 
«the Victorious,” founded under the auspices of Mars, 
put is now so little conquering, indeed so subdued, that 
it has come to be known to superb Britons by the con- 
temptuous name of ‘‘the native quarters,” or even 
“the bazars.” In truth European Cairo knows little 
of its medizeval sister. Of course in winter thousands 
of tourists, mounted on thousands of donkeys, explore 
“the native quarters,” but they are, after all, merely 
tourists, and do not belong to European Cairo proper. 
The true Cairo resident, who has his house, with its 
cool-shaded rooms and breezy balcony for summer 
dining, in the Ismailiya or Tawfikiya quarter, surrounded 
by hundreds of similar Italianate villas, which form the 
modern European city, does not by any chance ride 
donkeys, and is only dragged to ‘‘the bazars” rarely 
and with obvious reluctance by the importunity of some 
incorrigible sightseer. 

But even in European Cairo there are signs that 
another Cairo, an Oriental, Muslim Cairo, exists not far 
away. Let the English colony keep never so closely to 
itself and ignore ‘‘the native quarters,” except as 
objects for just government and wise reforms, it cannot 
walk abroad, or even open its ears in its own chambers, 
without becoming conscious of the true Oriental world 
in which it lives but of which it is not. Go to the Post 
Office, afew minutes’ walk from most of the hotels, and 
you are at once in a medley of East and West. A German 
nursemaid, accompanied by the little daughter of the 
family, is asking for letters at the arrivée window, and 
an old sheykh in kaftdin and turban is negotiating a 
money-order or a registered letter at the next bureau. 
Over the way a row of public letter-writers sit at their 
tables on the sideway, gravely imperturbable, awaiting 

terate correspondents. In the street, omnibuses, the 

t innovation in Cairo (soon to be followed by tram- 
cats), rumble by, blowing strident horns ; but the pas- 
sengers who sit on the seats beneath the awning are not 
Europeans—they are Egyptians, effendis, clerks, shop- 
keepers, sheykhs, often simp!e fellahin come to town on 
business and driving in from Balak or Kasr-en-Nil. On 
the “footpaths—always uneven and often muddy, in 
curious contrast to the roads, which are kept wonder- 
fully clean by circular brushes and little girl scavengers 
—the European element, Greek, German, Italian, chiefly, 
is intimately blended with the Oriental : Sddani women 
closely veiled with the white durko’, which sets off their 
swarthy brows and black eyes to advantage ; Egyptian 
girls in blue gowns and black veils hanging loose and 
allowing the well-formed neck and line of cheek and 
chin to be seen, whilst concealing the only part a woman 
scrupulously hides in the East, her mouth ; horrible 
blear-eyed old harridans, veiled, with immaculate preci- 
sion, squatting in rows against the house-fronts ; 
Bedawis striding along in the roadway with the striped 
kufiyeh wound round their turbans; strings of camels 
tied together, laden with Jdersim, the rich fodder of 
Egypt, and driven by the smallest of urchins; petty 
Government clerks, or effendis, clad in stambily and 
tarbiish, hunched up on donkey-back ; all classes and 
ages and sexes mingled together in a jostling, perspir- 
ing, but good-tempered crowd; and everywhere the 
pungent pervasive smell of the East. 

Even in the European quarters you still meet the 
veritable Eastern sights and sounds. As you look out 
of your hotel window you will see a native musician 
sauntering by, twanging the lute of the country; then 
a sound like the tinkling of baby cymbals informs you 
that the sherbetly is going his round, with his huge glass- 
jar slung at his side, from which he dispenses (to the 
unwary) sweet sticky drinks of liquorice juice or orange 
syrup in the brass saucers which he perpetually clinks 
in his hand. Late at night the sounds of Eastern life 
invade your pillow. The distant throbbing of the nag- 


. &arah (not to be confused with the pulsation of the bene- 


ficent steam-engine which nightly empties with com- 
mendable expedition some neighbouring cesspool) tells 
you that a wedding-procession is making its tour, and 
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if you have the curiosity to get up and sally out you will 

be rewarded by one of the characteristic sights of Cairo, 

in which old and new are oddly blended. Probably a 

circumcision is combined with the wedding, to save 

expense; and the procession will be headed by the 

barber’s sign, a wooden frame raised aloft, followed by 

two or three gorgeously caparisoned camels—regular. 
stage-properties hired out for such occasions—carrying 

drummers, and leading the way for a series of carriages 

crammed with little boys, each holding a neat white 
handkerchief to his mouth, to keep out the devil and 

the evil eye. Then comes a closed carriage covered al} 
over with a big cashmere shawl, held down firmly at 
the sides by brothers and other relations of the im- 
prisoned bride; then more carriages and a generab 
crowd of sympathizers. More rarely the bride is borne. 
in a cashmere-covered litter swung between two camels, 

fore and aft; the hind camel must tuck his head under 
the litter, and is probably quite as uncomfortable as the 

bride, who runs a fair chance of sea-sickness in her roll- 
ing palankin. In the old days the bride walked through: 
the streets under a canopy carried by her friends, but 

this is now quite out of fashion, and European carriages 
are rapidly ousting even the camel-litters. But the 
tashmere shaw! and the veil will not soon be abandoned. 

The Egyptian woman is, at least in public, generally. 
modest. She detects a stranger’s glance with magical 
rapidity, even when to all appearance looking the other 

way, and forthwith the veil is pulled closer over her 

mouth and nose. When she meets you face to face,. 
she does not drop her big eyes in the absurd fashion of 
Western modesty; she calmly turns them away from: 
you: it is much more cutting—really. 

Leaving the European town and the hotels and the 
Ezbekiyeh quite behind, it is easy to lose oneself in the 
quaint old streets of Muslim Cairo, where only an occa- 
sional passer-by reminds one that Europe is at the gates. 
A large part of Cairo is very little spoilt ; it is still, to a 
great degree, the city of the Arabian Nights. The worst 


injury was done before England took the reins, for it was - 


Isma’il who recklessly ran streets through mosques and 
ancient palaces, in order to make a straight drive to the 
Citadel. Inthe Boulevard Mohammed Aly we certainly 
find the oddest jumble of East and West, old and new. 
For example, just opposite the stately mosque of Sultan 
Hasan, at the head of this unsightly street, you see a 


cabaret with the signboard, ‘‘Grog Shop for Army and ; 
Navy”; next door a Muslim school, as the inscription . 


‘*Medresseh Mohammediyeh” shows. Across the road 
stands the shapeless mass of the unfinished Rifa’iyeh: 
Mosque, erected, at the cost of £350,000, by the mother 
of Isma’il; and within those unroofed walls, surrounded 

by rotting scaffolding, lies the body of the princely 

borrower himself. Under the shadow of Sultan Hasan an 
Arab barber is cutting hair with a modern clipping 

machine. A gaily painted harim carriage stands in the 

road; on the panel is a sham coat-of-arms. Solemn 

sheykhs pass by without any sort of emotion at these. 
queer sights. Overhead the citadel guns boom out a 

salute, for it is the Great Festival, the Id-el-Kebir. 

But the moment we leave this mongrel street, and dive 
into the alleys on either side, we are once more in the 
real East, with hardly a touch of Europe. The new houses: 
and rebuilt fronts, it is true, are in ill-keeping with the 
older buildings, and the beautiful intricate meshrebiyes 
lattices have gone, to make way for fersiennes. But 
the general aspect of the streets has not seriously 
altered, in recent years, and the people who press 
through the crowded lanes, or sit in their cupboard 
shops at the sides, are absolutely unchanged. They 
dress as their ancestors dressed centuries ago; their 
ideas and education are what they always were, except 
the youths who have been trained to some extent in. 


European fashion in the new Khedivial schools; they - 


are as calm and easy-going and procrastinating as ever. . 
The only conspicuous change is the dethronement of the - 
old-fashioned shib@k, the long pipe which used to be- 
universally smoked by all classes, in favour of the 
cigarette ; but water-pipes, and cocoa-nut pipes for 

hashish, are still in full play, at least among the lower 

orders. One other alteration strikes the visitor who has. 
not seen Cairo for several years. The people seem, 
cleaner; there is less ophthalmia about, and the 
children’s eyes are much less fly-covered than of old. 
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One little boy was actually observed in front of his 
father’s shop washing his head all over with soap and 
water—a phenomenon without precedent in former days. 
European example and the efforts of our doctors and 
‘sanitary engineers have had their influence, and among 
the best signs of improvement must be noted the grow- 
ing appreciation by natives of the benefits of European 
hospitals. 

Another thing they appreciate is the care which Euro- 
peans have devoted to the mosques. The decay of these 
exquisite buildings dates from early times; but during 
the past ten years it has been to a great extent arrested 
by the efforts of the late Rogers Bey, of Artin and 
Franz Pashas, and other members of the ‘‘ Commission 
for the Preservation of Arab Monuments,” and especially 
by the labours of its present architect, Herz Bey, who 
thoroughly understands his work. In a few instances, 
where there was no danger of the ‘‘ falsification” de- 
yprecated by our Ancient Buildings Society, Herz Bey 

«has restored the mosques so completely that they may 
.really be said to look almost as they did when first 
‘opened ; and it is worth noting that this restoration 
-has given obvious satisfaction to the worshippers, who 
flock to the restored mosque and feel a genuine pride in 
its renewed beauty. As a rule, however, the Commis- 
sion is satisfied—and wisely—if it can succeed in merely 
preserving the mosques, which is after all the essential 
‘thing ; and no one who has carefully inspected its work 
-can deny that on the whole it has been skilfully and 
.prudently done. Thus, like the people, the historical 
monuments of Muslim Cairo are little changed. Europe 
+here aims at conservation, not alteration. Indeed, the 
standing wonder in Egypt is the manner in which Eng- 
land has carried out a long series of wide-reaching 
«reforms and improvements in almost every department 
of administration, and yet has interfered not at all with 
the daily life, habits, traditions, and beliefs of the 
people. STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


A TREATISE UPON EARTHWORMS.* 


A FAMOUS Elizabethan, who was no naturalist, but 


who borrowed many of his quaintest images from 
naturalists, after describing how many famous towns had 
«been destroyed by mean creatures, went on to argue: 
‘‘If these silly wormes in tracte of time overthrow so 
statelye townes,” how should not love consume the 
‘bedy and confound the soul of the philosopher ? 
Euphues’s “‘ silly wormes ” were ‘‘ connyes,” ‘‘ mowles,” 
‘* frogges,” and ‘‘ flyes,” and a reader of this century, 


- even if he were not a zoologist, might refuse such a 


classification. The zoology of a few decades ago in- 
-cluded among ‘‘ silly wormes,” a set of animals almost 
-as different in character as the creatures flung together 
by Euphues. The group Vermes was the rag-bag of 
classification into which was thrown every kind of small 
creeping or wriggling thing not obviously an insect, 
snail, or star-fish. In the last few years, however, 
“zoology, quickened by the doctrine of descent, has found 
in the old rag-bag many of its most striking discoveries. 
Some of the Vermes have been shown to belong to well- 
known groups—a few, indeed, standing in the direct 
ancestral line of man and his back-boned fellows. Others 
belong to entirely separate types, types as distinct as 
are shell-fish and insects. These are unproductive 
twigs of the tree of life, laggards in the struggle for 
existence, resembling each other only in their lowly, 
inconspicuous characters. But of the old group there 
vs still at least one set that retains the title Vermes in 
zoology. The earthworm is a central type of the 
worms that have not turned. 

The investigation of earthworms has gone far beyond 
sthe establishment of their indisputable right to be the 
true Vermes. When Darwin published his volume upon 
earthworms, a treatise that displayed his astonishing 
power of gaining striking results by studious poring over 
familiar material, only a few score earthworms were 
‘known. Now the ends of the earth have been ransacked 
and hundreds of species found. There are small trans- 
\parent worms from the bottom of wells in New Zealand ; 
hobgoblin creatures, six feet long, as thick as a man’s 


* “‘A Monograph of the Order Oligochzta."”" By Frank Evers Beddard, 
MLA., F.R.S. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 18y5. 
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wrist, and covered with a noisome slime, come from 
Queensland; blood-sucking earthworms come from 
West Africa, worms with gills from America. All these 
are kaleidoscopic turns of a single pattern, the endless 
divergences of a single group. Vaillant in France, 
Vejdovsky in Bohemia, Michaelsen in Germany, and 
F. E. Beddard in England, have devoted special atten- 
tion to the group. Recently (1895) the Clarendon Press 
has published a sumptuous quarto of some eight hundred 
pages, beautifully and fully illustrated, in which Mr, 
Beddard brings our knowledge of the group up to date, 
The book is worthy of the best traditions of scientific 
authors and of University publishers. 1 cannot suppose 
that either author or publishers will gain any pecuniary 
reward from a book that is necessarily costly and that 
appeals only to a limited class. But it will remain a 
monument of the scientific devotion of the writer, and 
of a most praiseworthy lapse from commercial principles 
on the part of the University Press. 

It would be impossible in this place, and writing for 
general readers, to enter upon a detailed exposition of 
the subject-matter. Mr. Beddard describes the anatomy 
of his favourite animal in a fashion so interesting that 
many might be tempted to beat their fishing-hooks into 


' scalpels. In aspecial section he discusses the practically 


novel question of the distribution of earthworms. As 
every one knows, a study of the kinds of animals peculiar 
to different regions of the earth has contributed largely 
to elucidation of the species problem. Darwin, for 
instance, has told us that it was the peculiarities of the 
South American flora and fauna that first set him 
thinking of the origin of species. In this investigation, 
the great difficulty is the facility with which animals and 
plants indigenous in one continent find their way to 
another. Mammals have wandered round the ice of the 
pole from Asia to America; birds get blown by winds 
incredible distances ; insects and snails are carried by 
birds, or float across seas upon timber; the seeds of 
plants have multitudinous means of transportation. 
Earthworms are not active travellers ; salt water rapidly 
kills them, and they are unlikely to be passively carried 
by drift-wood ; while, although many birds may affect 
them, they, unlike the seeds of plants, would be in an 
unfit condition to propagate their kind after passage 
through the alimentary canal of their hosts. No doubt 
they are occasionally transported by man in the soil 
round the roots of plants and so forth; but, save in the 
immediate vicinity of cultivated ground, it is likely that 
where earthworms are there they have been. Realizing 
this, Mr. Beddard has made a special feature of their 
geographical distribution, and has drawn many valuable 
conclusions that reach far beyond worms. The most 
interesting of these is the additional evidence he has 
found for the existence of a former land-connection 
between South Africa, Australia, and South America. 

The consideration of this monograph opens an interest- 
ing general question. Mr. Beddard describes some three 
or four hundred species of earthworms, naming each 
and assigning it its appropriate sub-genus, genus, and 
family. It may be that there are other three or four 
hundred earthworms still lurking in their native earth. 
It is certain that the final relations of even all the species 
now known are not yet finally decided. But the earth 
is being explored. Mr. Beddard and his foreign 
colleagues will find successors as eager and with the 
advantage of beginning with much greater knowledge. 
The number of animals is limited. A time must come— 
for many of the larger animals it will come soon—when 
all existing forms are known, described, and, so far as 
may be, arranged in a true genealogical tree. When 
animals and plants are known as well as, say, stamps, 
and their family trees displayed in every library, will the 
science of zoology be at anend? Is the goal descrip- 
tion, the end a catalogue ? 

It would be a dreary end, even for those who are not 
Baconians but pursue knowledge without seeking from 
it fruits of material advantage. But I think it would be 
a beginning rather than an end. In Mr. Beddard’s 
monograph, as in others equally elaborate, you shall find 
in the half page describing each particular species an 
account of a few peculiarities of the individual creature. 
This one has hairs arranged in a single row ; that in two 
or three rows. This has an organ opening ten rings from 


the anterior end ; in that the same organ opens eleven. 
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rings from the tip. Ifsuch indications, which are called 
the criteria of species, have been selected by a competent 
observer, they are ample to distinguish one species from 
another. But although the recording of them forms 
three quarters of descriptive zoology, a descriptive 
zoolugist would be the last person to tell you that by 
these and these alone one creature differed from its 
congener. He himself does not act by them when he 
has acquired some knowledge of his group. Guided by 
a dozen elusive characters, which he would be unable to 
describe, he will infallibly pick you out a species without 
having looked at one of the criteria he himself bas 
established. The characters chosen at present by 
zoologists are only the signs of pioneers, and when the 
task of identification and cataloguing has been completed 
the new zoology will set to work on investigation of all 
the characters of every animal. In that way, and in that 
way alone, will knowledge come of what a species really 
is. But even when it has come I fear there will be no 
more butter with his bread for the Baconian. 
P, CHALMERS MITCHELL. 


WHALES AND SEALS IN THE ANTARCTIC. 
By an O_p WHALER. 


Dates pretext of the recent Antarctic expedition was 
a search for ‘‘right” whales, which Sir J. Ross is 
alleged to have seen in Antarctic regions, and the pretext 
for fresh expeditions to the south is the whaling and other 
commercial advantages to be reaped there. It is possible, 
despite prodigious climatic obstacles, that scientific results 
may be obtained from such an expedition, but nothing 
either extensive or permanent in the way of commercial 
advantage is to be anticipated. To begin with, there is 
no evidence in Sir J. Ross’s description that the whales 
he saw were “‘ right” whales, and every argument points 
to the unlikelihood, if not impossibility, of ‘‘ right” 
whales being found in the Antarctic seas. 

The history of whales is little known and difficult of 
study. The animals are too clumsy and expensive to 
find a place in many museums, and what has been written 
about them is only to be gleaned in various scattered 
and inaccessible monographs. A ‘‘right” whale is the 
right one to catch, that is to say, a whalebone whale of 
good quality and abundant oil. In old times the whalers 
did not trouble to catch the other whales—the ‘‘ wrong” 
whales—but lately it has paid to kill them off the coast 
of Norway with explosive harpoons and tow them into 
shore. For the present, however, it does not pay to kill 
them in open sea. The value of a ‘‘right” whale has 
varied enormously, and might at any moment go down 
to nearly nothing, if a cheap and efficient substitute for 
whalebone were discovered. A really fine whale will 
sometimes yield a ton and a half of bone, but a ton is 
probably a generous average. During the eighteenth 
century it fetched some £350 per ton; at the beginning 
of this century there was a glut in the market, and the 
best whalebone could be obtained for £25 per ton. 
From £40 in 1868 it rose rapidly to nearly £3000 in 
1892. At present various market manceuvres are in 
progress, but the price may be set down somewhere 
between £1000 and £2000. The best ‘‘right” whales, 
which produce these large quantities of the best whale- 
bone, are only to be found in the Arctic seas, which they 
never leave. Indeed, they have never been observed 
even so far south as Iceland or the south coast of Green- 
land. It has been supposed by interested persons that 
there might be a corresponding ‘‘right’’ whale in the 
Antarctic, but none have ever been found there, and no 
reason has ever been adduced why they should be. It 
has never been shown how or why they would have 
passed from Pole to Pole. Nor is it by any means the 
case that animals to be found at one Pole are necessarily 
to be looked for at the other. There are no polar bears, 
for instance, in the south polar regions. 

There is, however, another kind of ‘‘ right” whale, 
which is very inferior to the first. This whale has less 
blubber and shorter bones, and rarely reaches even half 
the value of the other. It was formerly found all over 
the Atlantic, and has never been peculiar to either of the 
polar regions. The Basques hunted it in the Bay of 
Biscay in the tenth and eleventh centuries. They were 
the original whalers, and most of the whaling terms— 
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the word ‘‘ harpoon,” for instance—are of Basque origin. 
When the demand for whalebone, consequent upon the 
Elizabethan fashion of hoops, extended the pursuit of 
whaling further afield, Basque whalers had to be em- 
ployed to teach the calling. As the Atlantic whales 
became scarcer, they were pursued to the coast of North 
America and gradually exterminated. It was then that, 
in the reign of James I., more adventurous whalers- 
penetrated to the Arctic regions and discovered the rea} 
“right” whale. It was probably the inferior Atlantic 
whale which Sir J. Ross perceived in the Antarctic 
regions. It has long been killed off the coasts of Austra~ 
lasia, and that in the most destructive way possible. 
The whales used to come into sheltered bays to bring 
forth their young, and a reckless massacre of mothers 
and young used to take place. There was some talk of 
a close season to prevent this, but it would have been. 
almost impossible to enforce. The natural result ensued. 
The whales became so rare that it was no longer worth 
while to make a business of hunting them. Latterly 
they have recovered somewhat, and in the distant 
regions of the Antarctic they are, no doubt, numerous. 
But how far it would be worth while to go so great a 
distance into so inhospitable a region to hunt them is 
extremely doubtful. It would certainly not warrant any 
extensive Government undertaking or any great risk of 
life and treasure. 

The history of seals is in many respects on all fours 
with that of whales. There has been much foolish 
waste and cruelty in the massacre of seals at the time 
of their bringing forth their young. No doubt there 
are many seals which may be killed off in that way in 
the Antarctic regions, and those who are first in the 
field may be well repaid for their trouble. But such 
action is like killing the goose with the golden egg, 
and cannot fail to bring about the extermination of 
seals in those parts within a very short space of time. 
The only reasonable way of killing seals, and the only 
way which ought to be tolerated by civilized Govern- 
ments, is that in vogue in the Behring Strait islands. 
It is a known fact that when seals are left to them- 
selves each of the strongest males sets up a harem of 
some twenty females after fierce and protracted warfare. 
The beaten males, known to sealers as ‘‘ bachelors,” 
are finally driven out from the colony, and it is these 
alone which it is lawful to kill. By this means a suffi- 
ciency of good skins is provided every year and the 
seals are enabled to breed and multiply after their own 
fashion. If the Antarctic regions can be and are to be 
opened up—which is more than problematical—some 
such regulations should be enforced by international 
agreement before the extermination of seals can com- 
mence. In that case the owners of the Antarctic con- 
tinent ought to have no difficulty whatever in supplying 
the sealskin trade of the whole world. For the present 
the seals’ best safeguard consists in the expense and. 
difficulty of reaching them. 


A BLUE WILDEBEEST HUNT. 


N a July morning in the South African veldt two 
hunters stand, just after sunrise, upon the voor- ist 
(fore-box) of one of their waggons, and, leaning upon 
the tilt, scan eagerly the great plains around them. It is 
a typical scene in the far interior. Behind them, four 
miles away, runs a sluggish river, the Botletli, its course 
indicated by some tall trees, among them slender palms, 
which somehow always manage to convey the impression- 
of heat to an already sufficiently hot landscape. In every 
other direction, far as the eye can reach, stretches an 
interminable expanse of plain, yellow with long winter 
grass, treeless, and utterly devoid of shade. At present, 
the immense hollow of sky, which in this flat country 
booms unutterably vast, is of a sweet pale blue, except 
in the east, where the rising sun has painted the heavens - 
with flaming colours. At present the view is clear and» 
uninterrupted, and the desert air cool and pleasant. In- 
a little while the mirage will be flitting upon those 
spreading savannahs, the heat—winter-time though it is 
—will be fierce and oven-like, and the sky glaring and 
brassy. 
One of the two men has descried, more than half a 
mile away, a dark line of game moving leisurely from 
the river across the plain. Fora minute they debate upon 
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the species, and then one of the hunters stoops down, 
creeps upon his waggon-bed, and unslings a long 
stalking-glass from its place. This is quickly 
adjusted, and now, resting the glass upon the tilt, 
the hunter carefully examines the trekking game. 
It is a spectacle that thrills the watcher with delight. 
Between thirty and forty blue wildebeest are stringing 
their way in single file across the flats. They are most 
of them full-grown bulls, and, through the powerful 
glass, their heavy buffalo-like fronts, cumbrous and 
Jowering and shaggy with long hair, are plainly apparent. 
These great antelopes—brindled gnu they are called in 
Europe, in South Africa invariably blue wildebeest— 
have, according to their custom, crossed the wide plain 
during the night, have drunk their fill in the Lake River, 
and are now retiring at walking pace to their grazing 
grounds far across the flats, near the thick bush and 
forest to which they can retreat upon any hint of 
danger. The second hunter in turn takes a prolonged 
look, and, then closing the glass, both men descend 
from the waggon, and all is stir and bustle in the camp. 
Breakfast has already been despatched, the ponies have 
had their morning mealies, and two of them are now 
saddled and bridled. Meanwhile the hunters buckle 
on spurs, take down their rifles, fasten their cartridge- 
‘belts across their shoulders, and, swinging themselves 
eagerly into their saddles, ride out on to the plain. 
Behind them follow three Masarwa bushmen, who have 
for the present cast in their lot with the Englishmen. 
These men—the keenest hunters and finest trackers in 
the world—conduct the spooring operations, cut up the 
game, and live for the time in a little heaven upon the 
veldt. To them meat is more precious than gold or 
rubies, and the advent of well-armed English hunters 
means days of pleasure long drawn out and much 


. feasting. 


The two mounted men first walk their ponies at a 
good rate in a slant across the plain, so as to cut off the 
game from the point for which they are making. They 
are pretty quickly observed, but not until they are within 
five hundred yards do the wildebeest take alarm. Then 
the heavy old bull, leading the troop, after a longish 
stare, tosses his head, whisks his long black swish tail, 
throws up his heels, cuts a fantastic caper or two, and 
sets off at a lumbering gallop. Upon the instant the 
whole troop is alarmed and in motion, and now, 
following their leader, after various grotesque plunges, 
flourishes, and caperings peculiar to the gnu species, 
they swerve left-handed and sweep in a steady business- 
like fashion, amid a cloud of dust, across the dry 
plain. Now is the time for the hunting ponies to show 
their mettle. They are both in good condition, and as 
the spurs go in and the knees close upon their ribs they 
spring forward eagerly, and at their stoutest gallop 
press after the flying game. But make no mistake; 
those apparently cumbersome wildebeest, now going 
a long way ahead, are far faster than their aspect would 
warrant. The long black hair and upstanding manes 
about their big heads create a false impression. Look 
closely at their clean, slender legs, and wiry, muscular, 
‘bluish-brown frames, and you will at once perceive that 
they are made for galloping. The blue wildebeest when 
roused can, indeed, run as fast as most antelopes, and 
his staying powers are of the highest order. The ponies 
having now caught sight of the game are doing their 
utmost. Dun and chestnut thunder along, cleaving the 
pale yellow grass that reaches to their bellies, and going, 
as an Irishman would say, ‘‘hell for leather.” A long 
two miles of veldt have been covered and left behind, 
innumerable holes in the treacherous soil have been 
evaded by the clever ponies, when suddenly the dun 
goes down as if struck by a bullet, and his rider is flung 
far over his head. It is a nasty fall, but such incidents 
are common ; the chase is too exciting and the pace 
too good to stop and inquire, and his comrade presses 


on. Still the gallant game keep a good lead. Pre- 


sently in the distance a line of bush appears. The 
hunter sees now that it is time to take action. He 
pulls up short, jumps off his pony, and fires two shots 
over the heads of the retreating antelopes. The bullets 
strike up the red sand not far beyond the troop, and 
the startled wildebeest, turned from their point, sweep 
round and head to the right. Another longish gallop, 
and the same tactics are repeated. Now the dark troop, 
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bewildered out of their habitual caution, again wh 
round, and this time charge almost in line right acro 
the front of the horseman. It is a magnificent sight. 
they pass within two hundred and fifty yards, the Englis 
man dismounts, takes steady aim, and fires. That loy 
‘*zwack,” as a Boer would call it—plain as a bullet upe 
a barn-door—tells that one of the big bulls is hard 
Again turned from their course, the troop bear righ 
handed and gallop on. Now they sink down a swelling 
of the plain, and are hidden for a few moments. As th 
horseman gallops up, he sees over the brow, two hur 
dred yards away, the wildebeest, now at a stand, halte( 
to take stock of their pursuer. Nearest to him, lagging 
a little, is the wounded bull. Another bullet is put int 
him, and, at the report, away the troop scours again. 
But the big shaggy bull is now failing fast; he cannot 
maintain his place with his fellows, now hasting ful 
tilt right across the plain. His pace grows slower, ané 
he drops far behind. In a few minutes the hunter is 
within fifty yards. He leaps off once more, fires anothe 
shot, and, with the impact of the solid Martini-Heny 
bullet, the wildebeest sinks softly down, curls up exactly 
as does a sleepy dog, his limbs relax, and he is beyond 
his troubles. Although eight good miles have been 
galloped, and the camp meat is secured, it is now but 
8.20 a.m., and the African day is still young. 


THREE RECENT CONCERTS. 


] HAVE written concerning Purcell’s chamber musi¢ 
and his church music; and there only remains t 
say a few things about the songs before passing to 
brief consideration of the Purcell concert given by Mr 
Arnold Dolmetsch on 20 December. For a song is an 
easy and easily accessible form of music ; it is inexpe 
sive to print; the singing of it may be essayed with 
some success in Kensington, and without fear of utte 
failure in Peckham ; and it follows that when a com 
poser has written a considerable number of songs, his 
repute will rest upon them rather than upon his othe 
works, even if the others are of a finer quality and cast] 
in a finer mould. Handel alone has not been thus 
judged, which, as I said, last week, is a matter for 
regret ; and it is equally a matter for regret that there 
is little hope that Purcell will be judged like Handel 
—by his choruses and instrumental pieces rather than 
by his songs. For if Handel were known only by 
his songs his fame would not be smaller than it is; 
but those who only know Purcell’s songs have not 
the full measure of his genius ; and those who estimate 
his position from them are bound to estimate wrongly. 
In spite of their sweetness and endless variety, and 
the freedom and suavity of their melody, his songs 
do lack one quality, and that quality an essential 
one—vocal quality. Purcell, like Beethoven, Berlioz, 
and Weber, and unlike Handel and Bach, Mozart and 
Wagner, is not at his best when he writes for the voice. 
It is certainly the test of the suitability of a piece of 
music to the instrument for which it is written, that it 
suggests that instrument when played upon another, 
and that when it is played upon the appropriate instru- 
ment it suggests no instrument at all, but leaves the 
mind to an undisturbed enjoyment of the music. Play 
a Bach or a Mozart song, or a song by Wagnet 
or Handel, upon (say) the violin, and every phrase 
will make you Jong to hear the melody sung; 
whereas if you sing it, this irritating suggestiveness of 
the want of another instrument vanishes, and you fi 
nothing but the beauty and expressiveness of the thing. 
Conversely, you may play many of the vocal melodies 
of Berlioz, Weber, or Beethoven upon some instrument 
and not feel the need of the voice; whereas if you sing 
them, every phrase sets you thinking of how well it 
would sound upon some instrument. The same is true 
of Purcell’s melodies : they sound better in the instru- 
mental ritornellos than when the voice has them ; and as 
the songs are more likely to be sung frequently in future 
than the instrumental pieces to be frequently played, it 
is well to keep this truth in mind. It is hard to say in 
what vocal quali ~ precisely consists; yet its presence 
or its absence co. .ts for much. Again and again in 
history we find that fame has been gained by composers 
with no power whatever save the trick of writing 
vocally ; while composers of genius, after going for 
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unrecognized because they had not this trick, have 

at last got their reputations because there were qualities 

in their music to compensate for the lack of vocal 

uality. Purcell got his fame at once; but if his music 

had been truly vocal, even Handel would have been 

unable to take from him the unstable affections of the 
English people. 

The singing, then, was the least part of Mr. Dol- 
metsch’s concert. But as expressive melody is entirely 
derived from speech, and is indeed only idealized speech, 
it follows that Purcell, like Beethoven and Wagner, is 
at times genuinely vocal by sheer accuracy and force 
of expression ; and of these exceptionally vocal songs 
we had at least one, ‘‘ O let me weep,” divinely sung by 
Mrs. Helen Trust. In it we find the ‘‘ forever” phrase used 
to so different an end by Handel in ‘‘ Ye sons of Israel” 
—an end so different that in spite of the similarity of 
phrase it is impossible to compare the two songs. Mr. 
Douglas Powell had also one of the finest songs in 
‘Let the dreadful engines,” and he himself was at his 
finest both in it and in the ‘‘ Winter” song from the 
“Fairey Queen.” Mr. William Nicholls did his best in 
the remaining three of the ‘‘ Fairey Queen” set, 
“ Spring,” ‘‘ Summer,” and ‘‘ Autumn,” but he did not 
seem particularly in sympathy with Purcell, and more 
than once his voice was a little unmanageable. But the 
most delightful part of the entertainment was the 
instrumental part—the two sonatas for two violins, 
gamba, and harpsichord, the harpsichord pieces, and the 
.@ violin sonata. Iam sorry to say that something went 
musi wrong in the Golden Sonata, which apparently had not 
ins to been rehearsed with sufficient care ; but in spite of the 
z to unsteadiness the rendering was quite artistic enough to 
-y Mtl show those who heard the Philharmonic version that my 
language about that version was by no means too 
strong. The Golden Sonata has not the splendid 
strength and energy of the earlier sonata in D minor ; 
but the richness and delicacy of its texture justify the 
nickname constantly applied to it by those who have 
never heard, nor have any wish to hear, it played as it 
should be played. 

It is two hundred years since a Purcell concert was 
given. Will it be two hundred more before the next is 
announced? Apparently the public did not think so, 
for they failed to crowd to Mr. Dolmetsch’s concert as 
they undoubtedly would if they had dreamed it was 
their last chance of hearing Purcell’s music played as 
Purcell intended. Still, a large enough number of the 
elect were there to encourage Mr. Dolmetsch to proceed 
with his design of showing the world that music, like 
the rest of the arts, never progresses; that the great 
musicians, no matter into what age they were born, 
always found ample means of expression; that the old 
music, whether Italian, Flemish, or English, has a 
beauty which we cannot amend or improve upon, but 
may easily spoil if we are such dunces as to accept 
invitations of Royal College directors to write additional 
accompaniments. 
I am curious to know why Mr. Henschel. thought it 
necessary or even. advisable to perform Beethoven's 
her,# Mass in D last week. I am aware that Monday, 16 
tru-§ December, was the anniversary of Beethoven's birth, 
thef but Mr. Henschel is usually content to commemorate 
'layf that event with a Wagner programme and the Heroic 
ner} symphony ; and even the fact that 16 December was the 
aS 125th anniversary seems an insufficient reason for giving 
= the Mass in D on 17 December. It may be well to 
, of invite us to a kind of musical collation of funeral baked 
° meats on the birthdays of the masters, if only to remind 
ng. us of how fast we are travelling away from the period 
lies when great masters were born into the world ; and it 
ent may be well that the collation be specially sumptuous on 
ing Special anniversaries, such as the hundredth, or two- 
it hundredth, or even the hundred-and-fiftieth. But surely 


rus there is no need for an extraordinary feast on the hundred- 
be and-twenty-fifth anniversaries; surely that is making 
as extraordinary occasions much too ordinary! It would 
ire have been much wiser of Mr. Henschel to defer his 
it Beethoven celebration for another quarter of a century, 
ae for two reasons : first, because it would have appeared 
mt more appropriate, and second, because I am convinced 
« that with twenty-five years more of careful rehearsal Mr. 
~ Henschel and his band and chorus would have given 


8 | quite a passable performance of the Mass in D. As it 
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was, there were few passages in which one did not pain- 
fully feel the need of a generation or so of extra study. 
An unlucky start was made. In the tremendous open- 
ing Miss Fillunger took what she intended for a highG 
just a shade beneath the note which the treble chorus 
had just quitted, and for a moment the agony was 
unendurable and indescribable. It was only a moment, 
but it seemed effectually to damp the ardour of the 
chorus, and for the rest of the evening they sang as 
though each singer had a cough lozenge in his or her 
mouth—and needed it. The band was terribly rough ; 
and Mr. Henschel must have spent an enjoyable evening 
with the blaring and snorting of the brass; for I have 
remarked before that he often shows by his joy when 
trombones and trumpets run riot that he comes of 
the people who loved to blow the trumpet—loudly, | 
suppose—in the new moon, I cannot say whether the 
moon was new on the 17th. The principal singers did 
their best : even Miss Fillunger was agreeable after that 
first tragedy ; and Miss Agnes Janson sang with plenty 
of spirit and just a touch of melodrama. But they, and 

Messrs. Hirwen Jones and Ffrangcon Davies, were 

powerless to give colour to a rendering which Mr. Hen- 
schel had seemingly determined should be colourless, 
or to give delicacy where Mr. Henschel wanted coarse- 

ness, or precision and expression where Mr. Henscheh 
sought only to attain callousness and general muddle. 

On previous occasions I have discussed Mr. Henschel's 

orchestra training ; and all that can be said of his choir 

training is that it is not a whit better. He obviously 
fritters away the energy and attention of his singers on 

small points that are effective only in giving a last polish 

to a fine performance; and he neglects breadth, and 

accuracy, the distribution of the larger masses of colour, 

and all the things which are the indispensable basis of 
a fine performance. Properly faced, the Mass in D is 

not the impracticable work it is imagined to be by 

imaginative critics who probably have never looked at 

the score ; but it is beyond Mr. Henschel and any choir 

trained by Mr. Henschel. 

A quartet by Professor Marshall Hall was played last 
week at a British Chamber Music concert. Now Mar- 
shall Hall and myself were intimate friends long before 
he was offered the Melbourne professorship of music, or 
I gained my present proud position; and I must tell 
Mr. Fowles that I bitterly resent his treating the music 
of any friend of mine as he treated this quartet. Apart 
from this view of the matter, the quartet seems to me 
a really fine work—full of energy and imagination, if” 
not pure sensuous beauty; but Mr. Fowles’s quartet 
played it skittishly, superciliously, and at times roughly, 
as though it were one of the brand new things which 
the Royal College can turn out by the dozen. LER 


ONE OF THE WORST. 


‘* One of the Best.”” A drama in four acts. By Seymour 
Hicks and George Edwardes. Adelphi Theatre, 
21 December, 1895. 


Ts new entertainment at the Adelphi has for its 
object the reproduction on the stage of the dramatic 
effect of the military ceremony of degradation undergone 
not long ago in France by Captain Dreyfus. The idea 
is not a bad one from the Adelphi point of view ; but 
the work of setting it into a dramatic frame has fallen 
into the wrong hands, the two authors’ familiarity with 
the stage and its requirements only giving an absurdly 
cheerful and confident air to their feeble and slippery 
grip of a subject much too big for them. 

The Dreyfus affair was interesting in many ways. It 
was French—French in the most unEnglish way, because 
it was not only theatrical, but theatrical at the expense 
of common sense and public policy. At the Adelphi Mr. 
Terriss is able to exclaim at the end of the piece that no 
English officer has ever betrayed his country ; and this 
understanding, the value of which we are all sensible 
enough to appreciate, we keep up by breaking and 
getting rid of our Dreyfuses in the quietest possible 
manner, instead of advertising them by regimentab 
coups de théatre which, in addition to being as demoral- 
izing as public executions, would shatter that national 
confidence in the absolute integrity of our public ser- 
vices and institutions which we all keep up with such 
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admirable esprit de corps, not that any of us believes in 
it, but because each of us thinks that it is good for all 
the rest to believe in it. Our plan is to govern by 
humbug, and to let everybody into the secret. The 
french govern by melodrama, and give everybody a 
part in the piece. The superiority of our system lies in 
the fact that nobody dislikes his share in it, whereas 
the French are badly hampered because you cannot 
have broadly popular melodrama without a villain, and 
nobody wants to be cast for the villain’s part. Conse- 
quently a delinquent like Dreyfus is a perfect godsend 
to the French authorities, and instantly has all the 
national limelights flashed on him, whereas here he 
would be quietly extinguished in support of the theory 
that such conduct as his could not possibly occur in the 
British army. 

There is another weakness in the French method. 
Even when you have got your villain, how are you going 
‘to make him do his best for the effect of the sensation 
scene? At the Adelphi it is easy enough, since the 
villain, though he might often make a whole play 
+idiculous by a single disloyal intonation, can be depended 

-on to omit no stroke of art that will intensify the loathing 
or louden the execrations of the gallery. It is his point 
-of honour as an artist to blacken himself: he is paid to 
-do it, proud to do it, and depends on doing it for his 
livelihood. But Dreyfus was not in this position. He 
thad every possible motive to ‘‘ queer the pitch” of the 
military melodrama of which he was the villain and 
victim ; and he did it most effectually. He declined to 
‘be impressed by the ceremony or to pretend that the 
parade of degradation was worse than death to him 
as a French soldier. He displayed a sardonic conscious- 
ness of the infinite tomfoolery of the whole proceeding, 
and succeeded in leaving all Teade able to think of 
nothing in connection with it except the ludicrous fact 
that the uniform which had been stripped and defaced 
had been carefully prepared for that stage trick the 
night before by having its facings and buttons ripped off 
in private and basted on again with light cotton. When 
the farce was over, he took the stage, shouted ‘‘ Vive la 
République,” and marched off, having made the hit of the 
piece, and leaving the Republic and its army looking like 
«the merest crowd of ‘‘extras.” This was perhaps a 
mistake ; for the shout of ‘‘ Vive la République” was, at 
Jeast to English ways of thinking, out of the wronged 
and innocent character which Dreyfus was assuming: 
at least, it is certain that an English officer, if innocent, 
would under such circumstances either keep his feelings 

' to himself, or else, if unable to contain them, roundly and 
heartily damn his country, his colonel, the court-martial, 

“the army, the sergeant, and everybody else on whom he 
could with any sort of relevance bring his tongue and 
temper to bear. 

A Dreyfus case is the less likely to arise here because 
we are not only free from the fear of invasion from 
armed neighbours which makes Continental nations so 
sensitive on the subject of spies, but also less childishly 
addicted to keeping secrets that are no secrets. Cam- 
paigns depend on strategy, fighting, and money, not on 
patents; and a nation which had no better idea of 
preparation for war than hiding a secret explosive or a 
new weapon or an undisclosed plan of fortification up its 

‘sleeve—an idea which appears particularly plausible to 
‘the civilian imagination—would richly deserve what it 
would probably get in the field. We have many ways 
-of making idiots of ourselves ; but the Continental way 
of arresting artists on sketching tours, and confiscating 
drawings which give 1o information that cannot be 
obtained at any stationer’s shop where they sell maps, 
photographs, and railway timetables, is one which we 
‘have so far spared ourselves. 

These observations are not very recondite ; but they 
appear to have completely escaped the perspicacity of the 

‘authors of ‘‘One of the Best.” In the second act an 
“impossible K.C.B., A.D.C., declaims against the folly 
of England in allowing strangers to roam the land with 
é«odaks, photographing her forts and worming out the 
secrets of the Tower of London, Woolwich Arsenal, 
Dover Castle, and other strongholds of our national 
independence, instead of imitating the heroic example of 
the foreigner by turning out the garrison and searching 
the pretended tourist, artist, and holiday-maker for con- 
‘cealed copies of the Monroe Doctrine. A gratuitously 
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asinine opinion, I thought, which was received by the 
gallery with obediently asinine applause. The degrada. 
tion scene showed an equal want of grasp of military 
life and English character. The one sentence that was 
taken from life as exemplified by Dreyfus was just the 
one sentence that stamped that gentleman as probably 
guilty. Lieutenant Dudley Keppel is made to finish his 
ordeal by shouting ‘‘ God save the Queen” (the equiva- 
lent of ‘‘ Vive la République”), which at such a time 
can only mean either that the creature is tamed by dis- 
cipline to the point of being an absolute spaniel, or else 
that he is a genuine criminal, asserting his highminded- 
ness in a fine stock phrase, as all rascals do whenever 
they get achance. On the points of Dreyfus’s bearing 
which seem worthy of imitation by officers in trouble, 
Dudley Keppel was resolutely original. He did his 
utmost to make the barbarous and silly spectacle a 
success by displaying frightful emotion. Before parting 
with his claymore he kissed it and then broke it across 
his knee, a proceeding which even the greenest country 
cousin in the pit must have known to be quite acutely 
the reverse of anything that a British officer could be 
conceived as doing upon any provocation or in any 
extremity. And yet the scene, properly re-written, could 
be made highly entertaining with Mr. Fred Kerr instead 
of Mr. Terriss in the principal part. 

It is interesting to observe that Messrs. Hicks and 
Edwardes seem as incapable of realizing the reality and 
humanity of a woman as of a soldier. I am not now 
alluding to the maiden of Keppel’s heart. Like most 
such maidens she is a nonentity ; and the unlucky lieu- 
tenant is driven to the most abject expedients to work 
up the sentiment in his love scene with her, shaking 
blossoms from a tree over her, and helplessly repeating 
a catalogue of the most affecting objects and circum- 
stances of the scene (provided on purpose), as, for 
instance, ‘‘ The old Abbey, the organ, the setting sun,” 
and soon. But there is another young and beauteous 
female in the piece, a Miss Esther Coventry, who in the 
most pathetically sentimental way commits a series of 
crimes which Jonathan Wild himself would hardly 
have gone through without moments of compunction. 
Political treachery, theft, burglary, perjury, all involving 
the most cruel consequences to her father and his 
amiable young lieutenant, are perpetrated by her with- 
out hesitation or apology to get money for a man with 
whom she is carrying on an intrigue out of pure love of 
deceit, there being no mortal reason why he should not 
woo her in honourable form. Throughout all her 
nefarious proceedings I failed to detect any sign of its 
having occurred to the authors that any moral responsi- 
bility attaclmd to this young woman. In fulfilment of 
their design she went about with an interesting air of 
having sinned and suffered, cheating, lying, stealing, 
burgling, and bearing false witness exactly as if she 
were the heroine of the play, until, in the last scene in 
the barrack square, the rehabilitated Keppel suddenly 
said, ‘‘ Allow me,” and gallantly ordered his general to 
take that wounded dove to his manly bosom and be 
more a father to her than ever. As in real life the 
young lady could not, even by the most violent stretch 
of judicial leniency, have got off with less than ten years 
penal servitude, it was difficult, in spite of the magnifi- 
cent air with which Mr. Terriss proclaimed the amnesty, 
to quite believe that the civil authorities would submit 
to be set aside in this manner ; but apparently they did: 
at all events she was still in the peace of complete 
absolution when the curtain descended. 

On the whole, the play, even judged by melodramatic 
standards, is a bad one. The degradation scene is 
effective in a way; but what that way is may best be 
shown by pointing out that if a military flogging had 
been substituted, the effect would have been still 
greater, though the tax on Mr. Terriss’s fortitude would 
no doubt have been unreasonable. The court-martial 
is also effective, but not more so than any trial scene 
must necessarily be. A trial is the last resource of a 
barren melodramatist : it is so safe an expedient that 
improvised amateur attempts at it amused even the 
doomed aristocrats in the Paris prisons during the 
Terror. The scene of the attempt to rob the safe pro- 
duces a certain curiosity as to how the authors will bring 
about the foregone conclusion of fixing the guilt on the 
innocent Keppel ; but the clumsiness of the solution soon 
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melts this curiosity into a sensation like that of watching 
a bad chess-player. Then there is the scene in which 
the villain is thrown like a welsher on a racecourse to a 
savage crowd, who delight the audience by making as 
plausible a pretence of tearing him to pieces as is 
consistent with the integrity of Mr. Abingdon’s person. 
The comic scenes may be divided into three parts: 
first, puerile jokes about the deficiencies in a High- 
lander’s uniform and the situation of the ‘‘ pistol 
pocket” in the bicycling suit worn by Miss Vane 
Featherstone ; second, speeches not in the least funny 
which are nevertheless funnily delivered by Mr. Harry 
Nicholls ; and third, a certain quantity of tolerable fun 
mixed with a few puns and personalities, evidently the 
invention of that gifted comedian. Therest hardly rises 
sufficiently above nothingness to be as much as dull ; 
and I see no reason to anticipate an exceptionally 
prosperous career for the play. Mr. George Edwardes 
was immensely congratulated on his appearance as an 
author, the audience seeming to regard it as an 
irresistible joke ; and I am rather inclined to take that 
denient view myself. If I am to take it seriously I can 
only say that however successful Mr. Edwardes may be 
as a manager, he must work a good deal harder if he 
wishes to succeed in a really difficult profession like that 
of dramatic authorship. 

The acting is, of course, consistently outrageous, 
though by no means unskilfully so. Mr. Terriss con- 
trives to retain his fascination even in tartan trousers ; 
and he rises fully to such heights as there are in the 
trial scene and the degradation scene. It is always a 
pleasure to hear his voice now that we have on the 
stage so many made-up voices which ring with 
monotonous sonority in the speakers’ noses. With the 
single exception of Mr. Bernard Gould, Mr. Terriss 
appears to be the only serious actor in his line from whom 
we hear a cultivated natural voice instead of an acquired 
artificial one. Of Miss Millward’s capacity I have no 
idea beyond the fact that she has clearly more than 
sufficient for such parts as are to be had at the Adelphi. 
Mr. Nicholls is an excellent actor : it is a thousand pities 
that his talent is only employed to put us into good 
humour with bad plays. 

I observe that Mr. Dana, at the Duke of York's 
Theatre, has also fallen back on military melodrama. 
But the enterprise, not having expressly courted my 
notice, escaped it until too late; and I can only admire 
Mr. Dana’s daring in making yet another effort to 
convert the west end to melodrama after the extremely 
poor luck which has attended that aspiration so far. 

G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


LTHOUGH business in the City was necessarily 
much curtailed by the Christmas holidays, it was 
noteworthy for a marked recovery from the depression 
which prevailed last week, particularly on Friday. 
Already on Saturday the reaction began, and its effect 
continued over Monday and Tuesday. American 
Railways, which dropped so sharply on Friday last week, 
recovered some of the fall next day, and the improve- 
ment was sustained in the early part of this week. 
Realizations were not numerous or important; the 
better class of stocks were firm; and ‘‘ bear” repur- 
chases contributed to restore the stability of the market. 
There were also considerable purchases on the part of 
English and Continental investors, as well as speculative 
buying. But the financial consequences of President 
Cleveland’s amazing Message are likely to be serious: 
it will occasion large shipments of gold from the United 
States to Europe, and more especially to London—a 
niost inconvenient state of things in view of the depleted 
condition of the American Treasury. It may be that 
the President will be able to obtain sufficient money in 
the United States for immediate requirements, but should 
he be compelled to raise a loan in Europe, Americans will 
begin to realize with intensified vividness the disastrous 
folly of their President. 


The Money Market was not greatly affected by the 
oew turn of affairs. There was a good supply of money 
procurable at ? and 1 per cent for loans within the 
current year ; for loans extending into next year there 
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was a strong demand, and on Tuesday the rate ad- 
vanced to 1} per cent and even higher. The discount 
market was firm at 1} to 1} per cent for three, four, and 
six months’ bills. Consols, which on Saturday last at 
one time touched 105}} improved, owing to the more 
favourable political aspect, to 1063 for money and the 
account on Tuesday. Indian and Colonial loans also 
showed a tendency to recover. The Bank rate remains 
at 2 per cent. 


Home Railway traffic returns were generally favour- 
able, in spite of the fact that they had to bear com- 
parison with the bulk of the Christmas traffics of last 
year; and there was a general improvement in prices 
over last week’s quotations, but the recovery was slow 
in the stocks of railways, whose traffic will probably 
suffer from the recent shock to trade. The general 
improvement in prices was also reflected in Canadian 
Pacific shares, which after touching 47 on Saturday 
closed at 52} on Tuesday. Grand Trunk stocks 
and Mexican Railways fluctuated irregularly. South 
American Railways were dull, but firm. Argentine 
stocks generally, in spite of fluctuations, were inclined to 
be strong. In the Foreign Market heavy sales on the 
part of London‘and Continental operators caused a fall of 
prices on Monday, especially in Brazilian loans; but on 
Tuesday there was a recovery, and international stocks 
showed a distinct improvement. 


The general Mining Market was practically neglected, 
except so far as transactions connected with the Settle- 
ment were concerned: quotations remained almost 
unchanged. Little business was done in silver, which 
remained at about 30,', per ounce. Paris selling caused 
a temporary depression in South African mines, but 
later on they borrowed firmness from the more cheerful 
tone universally prevailing. But there is trouble in 
store for South African gold mines in the not remote 
future. It is a labour trouble. We have calculated 
that no less than 1360 stamps are being erected, or are 
about to be erected, in the Rand. Now, if we allow an 
average of fifteen men for each stamp, we shall need 
for the new stamps 20,400 fresh labourers. We should 
like to know where they are to come from: even now 
the demand for labour considerably exceeds the supply. 


According to recent advices from Blantyre, Mr. H. HR. 
Johnston, who arrived there at the end of April, has been 
making himself exceedingly obnoxious to the European 
settlers in Nyasaland by the continual imposition of vexa- 
tious laws and regulations. No one ever suspected Mr. 
Johnston of any financial ability, and his methods of rais- 
ing revenue are at least original, though doubtless un- 
pleasant to the victims. It appears that heavy charges 
for whariage are exacted, though no wharf exists, whilst 
harbour, port, and road duties are levied, in spite of the 
non-existence of either harbours, ports, or roads ; river 
duties are levied, though the rivers are full of snags ; 
land is taxed which has not yet brought in anything in 
the shape of income, &c. The fact is that Mr. 
Johnston occupies an anomalous position. He is acting 
in the double capacity of a representative of the 
Imperial Government and an official of the Chartered 
Company. The two positions are not to be reconciled, 
and Imperial interests consequently suffer. 


NEW ISSUES. 
RAILROAD REORGANIZATION UP TO DATE, 


A City man was lately asked to recommend a nice 
gentlemanly profession in which a quick fortune could 
be made without risk. He replied that he knew of 
only two such professions, and they were both rather 
hard to get into. They were the professions of Kaffir 
millionaires and American railroad reorganizers. The 
Kaffir millionaire is not entirely unknown to our readers, 
but perhaps they are not so well acquainted with the 
railroad reorganizer. His native habitat is New York, 
and he is only to be seen in London as a bird of passage. 
He may honour us with his company for a few days 
when on his way to the Riviera or the Upper Nile, but 
he would be making himself too cheap if he were to 
recognize such a thing as business when he ‘had only 
run over for a short holiday.” His work here is done 
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vicariously through sympathetic agents or public-spirited 
committees. He has also committees in New York, and 
nowadays he finds it necessary to have syndicates and 
underwriters as well. A playful professional fiction 
assumes that these committees have been elected by the 
reorganized bond and stock holders to protect their 
interests. Another pleasant illusion gives the syndicates 
and the underwriters credit for stepping into the deadly 
breach to save the reorganization scheme from imminent 
peril. And they have to be paid accordingly, or, in pro- 
fessional phraseology, ‘‘ compensated.” 

Railroad reorganization comes under the heading of 
‘* Emergency Finance.” The reorganizers regard them- 
selves as a salvage corps specially enlisted for desperate 
enterprises, heroically facing, out of pure public spirit, the 
most dangerous risks and requiring to have every step 
they take specially assured. Suchwork is naturally expen- 
sive ; how could it be otherwise? In large reorganizations 
costs and commissions run up so terribly that it is seldom 
deemed prudent to render detailed accounts of them. 
They are generally concealed discreetly under other elastic 
items. But of late that childish delicacy has begun to 
wear out. An up-to-date reorganization scheme recently 
launched and still in the throes of suspense frankly 
states in advance how much it is going to cost and how 
much its authors hope to make out of it. The reor- 
ganizing fee is duly set forth in the new capitalization 
of the company, and it is no contemptible amount. 
Even a promoter of Kaffir banks might consider it a fair 
day’s spoil. The company in question is the Union 
Pacific Railroad. Half-a-dozen eminent financiers and 
railroad magnates have come to its rescue, and for the 
trifling consideration of six million dollars in preferred 
stock for the guarantee syndicate, with reasonable com- 
pensation and expenses for the committee themselves, 
they undertake the painful duty of assessing stock- 
holders, manufacturing new securities, and restarting 
the company in a well-watered and regenerate condition. 

This magnanimous offer is made in the names of 
Messrs. Louis Fitzgerald, Jacob H. Schiff, T. Jefferson 
Cooledge, junr., Chauncey Depew, Marvin Hughitt, 
and Oliver Ames, and it is endorsed by Mr. Schiff’s 
firm, Kuhn Loeb & Co., as bankers. The latter are to 
organize a ten million dollar syndicate for the purpose 
of purchasing (1) all the interest coupons on the First 
Mortgage bonds now in default; (2) all the coupons 
that may hereafter mature until the plan becomes opera- 
tive; (3) any outstanding First Mortgage bonds or 
Omaha Bridge bonds which it may be found advisable 
to acquire for the promotion of the reorganization. 

In Kaffir finance the gentle and lucrative art of guaran- 
teeing what needs no guarantee has been carried pretty 
far, but the silver-tongued Chauncey Depew and his 
associates go a long way ahead of any previous record. 
The bonds they are to take the risk of buying, ‘‘ if it be 
found advisable,” are not to be got in the open market 
under 110, and the Receivers are said to have funds 
enough on hand to pay all the First Mortgage coupons 
in arrears. There are few American securities even of 
the best class safer to hold than Union Pacific Firsts, 
as is proved plainly enough by the fact of their having 
maintained their price all through the Receivership. 
That the six eminent financiers may for reasons of their 
own wish to get control of them is very conceivable. 
They may have tried in vain ordinary means of capture 
before they struck on the brilliant idea of foisting them- 
selves on the bondholders as a guarantee syndicate. 
And the valuation they put on their superfluous assist- 
ance is worthy of Wall Street. Their own description 
of it as given in the plan reads thus: 

‘*The syndicate is to advance a sum not exceeding 
one hundred thousand dollars for expenses repayable 
with six per cent interest after the plan shall have been 
declared operative. 

‘* All advances made by the syndicate shall be repayable 
to it in gold. 

** Six million dollars of Preferred stock are to be 
turned over as compensation to the syndicate, of which 
the bankers are to retain one million dollars.” 

Preferred stock of reorganized roads generally starts 
about 50, but this syndicate could afford to sell at 40, 
and realize on their six million dollars the trifling sum 
of two million four hundred thousand dollars. The one 
miilion dollars to be retained by the bankers leaves for the 
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dicate proper five millions, which at 40 would produce 
millions in hard cash. For this the 
syndicate are to advance—on first-class bonds and 
coupons, remember—ten million dollars, and their com- 
pensation is consequently to be at the rate of 20 per cent. 
But the committee may call on them to increase their 
advance to fifteen millions, in which case their compen- 
sation would be only at the rate of 13 per cent; stilb 
a fairly liberal bonus for reorganizing other people’s 
securities, less perhaps in the interest of the owners 
than of the reorganizers. Liberal as it looks, it is only 
part of the ample douceur stipulated for in advance. 
The reorganizers figure throughout in a dual capacity— 
as a committee and a guarantee syndicate. The com- 
mittee, posing as a separate body, put in a little claim 
of their own. The ninth article of their agreement pro- 
vides that ‘‘ they shall be entitled to receive reasonable 
compensation for their services, and such compensation 
with the reasonable expenses of said committee shall be 
paid as part of the expenses of the reorganization.” 

It might be expected that services so magnificently 
remunerated would be of benefit to somebody connected 
with the unfortunate Union Pacific Company, if not to 
the bondholders then to the shareholders. Alas for the 
poor stockholders, their only share in the reorganization 
feast is to be a fifteen-dollar assessment ; and in order 
to make sure of that dubious blessing they must 
deposit their shares by 31 December. Failing that, a 
penalty of five dollars is to be exacted, and, failing the 
five dollars, they are to be frozen out altogether. If 
this bit of bluff were to succeed—but it is hardly likely 
to—the stockholders would have to pay over to the self- 
elected reorganizers fully nine million dollars, the totab 
amount of capital to be levied on being about sixty 
millions. They are promised in return an equal amount 
of new Preference stock of the same class as the gift 
stock reserved for the reorganizers,which at forty would 
be worth three million six hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. In order that the reorganizers may have six 
million dollars for nothing, the stockholders are to pay 
par for the other nine millions, and then all of them are 
to be in one boat! The fact that the stockholders lose 
over five millions in hard cash while the reorganizers 
will be able to pocket nearly two and a half millions is 
of no consequence. It is only one of the necessary 
incidents of American railroad reorganization at this 
date. So far as we can learn, very few bonds or shares. 
are likely to be deposited under this freebooting scheme. 


STREETER & Company, LIMITED. 


In connection with our recent criticism of the pro- 
spectus of this concern, we have received from Messrs. 
Smiles & Co., solicitors, a letter protesting against 
some of the statements we made a fortnight ago. Un- 
fortunately this letter was mislaid until too late to be 
dealt with in this issue; but as Messrs. Streeter have 
allowed a week to pass before writing to us, they will 
not object to wait another week for the publication of 
their solicitor’s letter and our answer. 


Tue Crown Lease ProprieTARY CoMPANY, LIMITED. 


In briefly referring to this company in our issue of 
the 14th inst., we stated that the mere fact of Messrs. 
Cottam and Lambert being its promoters was alone 
sufficient to warn investors as to the general character 
of the scheme ; and, although we had not looked very 
deeply into the prospectus at the time, it now appears 
that we were perfectly correct in assuming that the 
Crown Lease Proprietary Company, Limited, was not 
likely to be a success. We can hardly believe that the 
promoters of this company ever supposed that it could 
fulfil the promises contained in the prospectus. The 
main object of the company is the purchase of the 
site once occupied by Her Majesty’s Theatre, together 
with the buildings at present situated thereon. It is 
proposed to erect on this site an opera-house, a number 
of shops, certain residential chambers, and a large 
restaurant. It is stated that the opera-house is to be 
sublet to a concern called the Imperial Opera Company, 
which is alleged to be in course of formation, and that 
this Imperial Opera Company is to pay to the Crown 
Lease Company as the rental of this proposed opera- 
house no less a sum than {£9000 per annum. 
This is indeed prodigious! Of course, opera could 
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never stand such a charge as this. Even without a 
rival, Sir Augustus Harris has hitherto only made losses 
by opera, and it is both absurd and preposterous to 
suggest that any new concern could make the slightest 
headway against Covent Garden. The musical public is 
small. The opera is merely a social function in the 
season, and as there are barely sufficient people to 
keep Sir Augustus Harrsi going, it is not difficult 
to predict disaster for any rival undertaking. Failure 
will almost certainly attend the Imperial Opera 
Company should that concern ever come into exist- 
ence. So far as we can remember, limited liability 
musical companies have always ended in liquidation. 
The Crown Lease Company’s prospectus does not give 
the names of any of the directors of the proposed Im- 
perial Opera Company, but it is safe to assert that there 
are not two men in London who have sufficient 
ability to undertake the direction of such a company. 
If the Imperial Opera Company issues a prospectus, we 
may make some further comments on this subject ; but 
as we hear that the Crown Lease Proprietary Company 
has not yet gone to allotment, it is possible that nothing 
more will be heard of this ridiculous opera scheme. 


Tue CamBriAN COLLIERIES, LIMITED. 

This company made its appearance some little 
time ago, but as several correspondents have drawn 
our attention to it, we have given the prospectus some 
attention. The only conclusion we can come to in 
regard to itis that the Cambrian Collieries, Limited, was 
formed simply to finance Messrs. Thomas, Riches & Co., 
colliery owners, who are stated to be the vendors to, as 
well as the promoters of, this really amazing scheme. 
The firm of Thomas, Riches & Co. appears to be made 
up of Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. D. A. Thomas, Mr. T. H. 
Riches, and Mr. W. MacAllum. Now, although these 
gentlemen are selling their collieries, &c., they are not 
in any way severing their connection with them, as we 
find them all self-appointed directors of the limited 
liability company which is buying their properties. These 
said properties are alleged to be highly lucrative under- 
takings, albeit we do not find any accountant’s report 
included in the prospectus. If the properties to be 
disposed of are paying properties, why, we should like 
to know, are Messrs. Thomas, Riches & Co. so desirous 
of selling them to the public? We are inclined to 
believe that this company is merely a device for ‘‘ raising 
the wind.” The share and- debenture capital of the 
company is £600,000, out of which the vendors, Messrs. 
Thomas, Riches & Co., are to receive no less a sum 
than £550,000, and, as we have said, still continue to 
manage the collieries and draw salaries from the ‘‘com- 
pany” for their valuable services. We should advise in- 
vestors to leave the shares in the Cambrian Collieries, 
Limited, severely alone. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ITALIAN PICTURES IN THE BERLIN 
MUSEUM. 


To the Editor of the SAaruRDAY REVIEW. 
BERLIN, 7 December, 1895. 


IR,—As I was about to leave London for Berlin, my 
attention was drawn to a letter which appeared in 
your issue of last Saturday, concerning the state of the 
pictures in the Museum here, and, more especially, the 
number of fine works by the Old Masters which, year by 
year, are lost to our National Gallery through the 
timely dealings of the German Directors with the private 
owners of such pictures in England. As a student of 
painting, I may perhaps be permitted to reply to this 
letter. 

Your correspondents, who sign themselves ‘‘ Two 
Oxford Amateurs,” complain of the treatment which 
they imagine certain Italian paintings have received 
since they came to Berlin. They speak, for instance, of 
No. 106, the Virgin and Child, with St. John the Baptist 
and St. John the Divine, in niche-like arbours of palm, 
cypress, and myrtle—an altar-piece, which was origin- 
ally painted by Sandro Botticelli for the chapel of the 
Bardi family, in the Church of S. Spirito, at Florence. 
They describe the green of the foliage as crude and 
vivid, and they even hint at unspeakable repaintings, 
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which they suppose this altar-piece has lately under- 
gone. I must confess that to me the picture makes a 
very different appearance. I see in it neither the repaint- 
ings nor the unpleasant green. Any old varnish which 
may formerly have obscured its surface has been care- 
fully removed ; but even in its present state this altar- 
piece is far less brilliant in colour than, for instance, the 
painting formerly over the High Altar of the Church of 
S. Barzara, at Florence, and now in the Gallery of the 
Florentine Academy ; a work executed much about the 
same time as the altar-piece at Berlin. Indeed, it would 
almost seem that your correspondents have got to learn 
how, during one period of his art, Botticelli delighted in 
a profusion of gold and purple, of vermilion and ultra- 
marine, a scheme of colour as unlike that which 
characterizes the work of his master, Fra Filippo, or 
his own early work (the St. Sebastian, also at Berlin, 
for example, No. 1128), as that of his imitators. The 
Tondo of the Raczynski collection, in the Berlin National 
Gallery, to which the ‘*Two Oxford Amateurs” also 
allude, belongs to a later and more silvery period of 
Botticelli’s art; but, unlike the Bardi altar-piece, it is 
still covered by a coat of darkened varnish, which 
greatly detracts from the effect of the picture. The 
white shadowless lilies, held against the clear azure of 
the sky by the angels who surround the Madonna, have 
thus lost much of their lustre ; and Botticelli may here, 
perhaps, to the unpractised eyes of an English amateur, 
seem to resemble his pupils and imitators more closely 
than he really does. I say advisedly, to an English 
amateur; for in England the popular notion of this 
master has been too much formed upon those embrowned 
and low-toned easel-pictures which came from his work- 
shop, or more often from the worksho )’s of his imitators, 
during the last years of his life. Of such paintings a 
great many examples have found their way to our own 
country. Three of the Madonnas, in our National 
Gallery, which bear, or bore until recently, the name of 
Botticelli himself, are works of this kind. To the 
amateur, who has derived his idea of this master’s 
manner from such sources, the clear, bright colouring 
of the Bardi altar-piece, the most splendid and im- 
portant of all Botticelli’s ecclesiastical paintings out of 
Italy, is perhaps only to be explained by repaintings ; 
and the cold pigments and hard modelling of the circular 
picture (No. 102) to which your correspondents also 
allude, by some process of over-cleaning. But the hand 
of a pupil has long been detected in the execution of 
this painting, and Botticelli’s own part in it can only 
have consisted in the design of its cartoon, which is 
entirely worthy of the great Florentine. 

Since the writers of the letter in question make these 
and other such technical criticisms, an excuse for calling 
attention to the number of masterpieces which, year by 
year, are lost to our national collection, in consequence 
of their purchase by the Directors of German galleries, 
it is well to dispel at once any such imputations on the 
authorities at Berlin as are hinted at in their letter. 
With the real issue of their letter every Englishman, who 
has a care for art, mustZbe entirely in agreement. The 
number of pictures, unique in their several kinds, which 
have been bought out of England by the German Govern- 
ment, since the beginning of the present century, is 
indeed astonishing. To begin with, the Berlin Gallery 
had its origin in the collection of an Englishman, Mr. 
Edward Solly, whose pictures were purchased in 1821. 
In this way, the Gallery acquired the greater number of 
the early Italian paintings for which it is justly famous: 
Fra Filippo’s incomparable altar-piece, to which the 
frescoes by Benozzo Gozzoli in the Palazzo Riccardi, at 
Florence, were but painted as a pendant ; the St. Sebas- 
tian and the Venus of Botticelli; the Annunciation of 
Pietro Pollajuolo ; the portrait of Cardinal Scarampi, by 
Andrea Mantegna, and another portrait, dated 1478, the 
finest example extant of Antonello da Messina’s Vene- 
tian manner ; the great altar-piece of Cosimo Tura, with 
other rare examples of the school of Ferrara-Bologna. 
But these, and many other admirable pictures by the 
Venetian and North Italian painters, composed only a 
part of Mr. Solly’s collection. Among the works by the 
early Flemish and German masters collected by him 
were twelve panels of the famous altar-piece of the 
Adoration of the Lamb, painted by Hubert and Jan van 
Eyck, for the church of St. Bavon, at Ghent ; a trea- 
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sury of art sufficient to establish the reputation of any 
gallery. 
The mere enumeration even of the principal paintings 
which have since come to Berlin from private collections 
in England would make a long and tedious catalogue. 
Among the more recent of such acquisitions are the 
Last Judgment of Fra Angelico, which was purchased 
at the sale of the Dudley Collection, and the Ansloo 
Rembrandt, the loss of which was commented upon at 
the time in the Saturpay Review. 
the loss of the Botticelli Dante, which was acquired by 
Berlin among the Hamilton Manuscripts, and which 
contains a series of more than eighty drawings, unique, 
both as the work of Botticelli and as illustrations to 
the ‘‘ Divina Commedia.” Again, in the ‘‘ Pan” of Luca 
Signorelli, No. 79A, we have an instance of the way in 
which works, whose value cannot be appraised, are lost 
to our national collection. This splendid and stately 
painting, which is unique among the easel-pictures of 
this master, since it shows him to be the precursor of 
Michael Angelo in the delineation of the nude, as else- 
where he is only to be seen in the famous frescoes at 
Orvieto—this unique painting was offered to, and 
refused by, a former Director of our National Gallery ; 
upon which, needless to add, it was immediately pur- 
chased by the German Government. Such losses are 
irreparable, for pictures of this kind cannot be bought 
for money.—I am, &c., A. L. 


MR.WALTER WREN ON PROFESSOR TYRRELL. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
7 Powis Square, W. 
Lonpon, December, 1895. 


Sir,—I am grateful to you for allowing Professor 
Tyrrell to raise in his last letter an issue of real import- 
ance, with which I hope you will let me deal. I must 
clear the ground a little. Professor Tyrrell reminds me 
of the cuttlefish—or is it an animal, and not a fish ?— 
who, wishing to escape danger, surrounds itself with a 
cloud and gets away safely. You must not allow the 
Professor to do this. The first sentence in his letter 
speaks of ‘‘ candidates obliged to supplement in London 
their university stores of knowledge.” That is a com- 
pliment to the London tutors to whom they went. His 
article spoke of their supplementing their university 
store of knowledge by make-weight contributions from 
London factories of Civil Servants. I think I see in 
those words not a compliment but a sneer. He says I 
had ‘only seven successful candidates in the last com- 
petition for India Civi! Service, and that a single Oxford 
College can claim as many. Admitting this to be true— 
which it is not—is his point that an Oxford factory of 
Civil Servants is as good as this London one? If so, 
my answer is that no single Oxford College has ever 
sent up seven successful candidates any two consecutive 
years. Professor Tyrrell says it is sometimes ‘‘ the part 
of a bore to be rigorously accurate.” He need not take 
any pains to satisfy any of us that he is not a bore. 
But if rigorous inaccuracy will make a man a bore, he 
surely runs the biggest bore there is very close. There 
may be people who call habitually and rigorously 
accurate men bores. But who cares for their opinion or 
their blame? Is it Professor voluit jocari? or is it 
paradoxrun mad? The Professor says every one knows 
what he means by non-university subjects, and that 
Chinese is one. That is not at all what he said in 
his article—which was that in the last examination 
university scholars in Classics and Mathematics failed 
to gain as many marks in those subjects as were 
awarded to candidates in such subjects as law 
and political economy; and that London factories 
had discovered that non-university subjects pay better. 
This is a distinct statement that there are in the schedule 
university and non-university subjects. This is a rigor- 
ously inaccurate statement. Every one can see by 
looking at the schedule that every subject is studied at 
one or both of the Universities. The Professor accuses 
me of saying that he ought to have told his friend the 
exquisite scholar that he was either a knave or a fool. 
I said no such thing. Any one can see by referring to 
your columns that I said that if I were asked my opinion 
of an examiner who ‘“‘assigned a greater value to an 
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obviously inferior of two compositions,” I should make 
answer that he was a knave for doing it and a fool for 
telling it. Examiners are appointed to place the candi- 
dates they examine ‘‘in order of merit.” An examiner 
who gives better marks to an inferior than to a superior 
candidate is either an unjust man or an incompetent 
examiner. I hope Professor Tyrrell will never examine 
if he is likely to give high marks to rigorously inaccurate 
candidates and low marks to accurate and careful ones. 
That style of examiner would soon knock me out. That, 
however, is a trifle to the injustice that would be done to 
the candidates and the wrong to India. The Professor 
says nothing shall force him to reveal the name of the 
university scholar who got more marks in Modern 
History, which he had studied for a week, than in Latin, 
on which he had spent years. We have not heard of 
this gentleman before. In his article the Professor 
spoke of university scholars in Classics and Mathematics 
who failed to gain as many marks in those subjects as 
other candidates did in Law, Political Economy, &c. 
This is quite a different thing. But supposing that the 
university scholar got more marks in Modern History, 
which he had studied for a week, than he did in Latin, on 
which he had spent years, what does Professor Tyrrel} 
wish us to infer? That he successfully simulated know- 
ledge of Modern History, or that the Modern History 
examiner was an exquisite scholar who gave the most 
ignorant candidates the highest marks ? 

The Professor says I ‘‘ boast” that I ‘‘ exact” ‘‘un- 
remitting toil” from my pupils. I do not. I neither 
exact nor boast. If he will refer to any statement of 
mine justifying his words I will withdraw and apologize. 
This is enough; I fear you will say too much. But 
what am Ito do? I cannot ignore the sneers or innuen- 
does or statements of one occupying so distinguished a 
position as Professor Tyrrell. About the last half page 
of Professor Tyrrell’s letter is quoted from the ‘‘obscure 
pages” of a university magazine, which is bold enough 
to assert that I cannot claim as pupils any successfu) 
candidates who have not been two years with me. | 
may ask, by the way, what is the use of Professor Tyrrell 
or any one else sneering at, or running down, this par- 
ticular factory of Civil Servants, which turned out No. 1 
on the list of this year’s successful candidates who 
had worked at no other school, or college, or university 
in England, and yet beat all the university scholars Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell tells of in their own subjects, viz. Latin 
and Greek? The classical lecturers here quite pre- 
vent our classical scholars preferring ‘ non-university 
subjects.” 

Professor Tyrrell and the university magazine from 
which he quotes seem to me, in their natural anxiety to 
belittle our successes, to use words both unfair and un- 
candid. A year here means thirty-six weeks of tuition ; 
a year at Oxford or Cambridge twenty-four weeks. If 
an Oxford man goes up directly after taking his degree 
and gets beaten (as many do) and comes to me and 
passes—probably in a good place—as No. 14 did ‘‘ after 
three years at Cambridge and one with Mr. Wren,” is he 
a pupil of mine or not? I say Yes. Some say No. 
No. 14 was seventy-two weeks at Cambridge and thirty- 
six weeks here. Seventy-two weeks is not a period 
three times as long as thirty-six. 

Here is another specimen: ‘‘ The 15th Wrangler of 
whom he [Wren] makes so much had been under his 
tuition only three months. By gaining marks in English 
and Modern History he succeeded in beating the other 
two Wranglers, who scored little or nothing except in 
Science, the subject for which they had a natural apti- 
tude.” Your readers would not gather from these 
words that the 15th Wrangler scored 365 in Sczence, the 
10th Wrangler 23, and the Senior 219. How about the 
natural aptitude of the candidate who scored 23! Had 
the Senior come here for three months he too would 
have scored 365. A candidate froma Scotch University, 
thinking the lectures he was attending not up to the 
standard for the India Civil Service, came here for two 
terms, twenty-four weeks. That’s a year at Oxford, it 
is only a ‘‘ few weeks” here. If the candidate says he 
owes his success to coming here, does he tell the truth 
or not? I had a pupil who took such a distinguished 
degree that I did not think it fair to place him on my list 
of successful candidates. He wrote saying he wished it 
put there. Many more cases could be quoted. 
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GIFT BOOKS. 
“For Honour, not Honours.” By Gordon Stables, M.D. 
London: Shaw & Co. 1895. 
“The Boy Skipper.” By W. C. Metcalfe. London: Jarrold 
& Sons. 1895. 


THE theme of both these books is the hero in real life, not the 
hero in fiction. “For Honour, not Honours” is the appro- 
priate title of the inspiriting story of Charles George Gordon’s life, 
which Dr. Stables has re-told, with some new anecdotes, in an 
admirable fashion. From the “ Journals,” from the biographies 
of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, Mr. Egmont Hake, and other sources, 
Dr. Stables has drawn his material, and made of it an extremely 
animated narrative. In the opening chapters he writes with 
characteristic fervour of famous Gordons of old, and of Chinese 
Gordon’s school-days. Thence we pass to Woolwich, the 
Crimea, China and the Taeping rebellion, Gravesend, the Nile, 
and the Soudan—a fascinating recital set forth in bright, incisive 
style. A better book for boys we have not read this season. 
We note, by the way, a question put by Dr. Stables, which Mr. 
Hake may answer. He quotes from Mr. Hake’s “Story of 
Chinese Gordon ” a curious anecdote, to the effect that Gordon, 
when at Woolwich in the Academy, being rebuked for some 
reason,“ tore the epaulettes from his shoulders, and flung them 
at his superior’s feet.” Dr. Stables wonders if the story is true, 
and does not want to believe it. “Did cadets,” he asks, “in 
those days wear epaulettes ? ” 
In ‘“* The Boy Skipper” Mr. Metcalfe tells a story of courage 
and self-reliance that has already been celebrated by the news- 
apers and recognized by the Committee of Lloyd’s. The hero 
is Mr. William Shotton, who, in November 1893, while yet an 
apprentice of eighteen, navigated the ship Trafalgar on a voyage 
from Batavia to Melbourne in circumstances of extreme diffi- 
culty and peril. The piloting of this ship through the Indian 
Ocean, a fever-stricken ship, short-handed, with all her officers 
dead or sick, is a deed that decidedly merits some more per- 
manent record than the daily press can provide. Mr. Metcalfe 
gives us a circumstantial narrative that is both realistic and 
picturesque. He interpolates, by the way, one of the most 
say fo’c’stle yarns we have read. It would be interesting to 
ow if his sketch of the man Jones, on board the Trafalgar, is 
founded on fact, and if so, who supplied the information. 


“The Mushroom Cave.” By Evelyn Raymond. London: 
Edward Arnold. 1895. 

“ My Dog Plato.” By M. H. Cornwall Legh. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1895. 


There is money in mushrooms, as there is jam in goose- 
berries, and “‘ The Mushroom Cave” proves it. This is a very 
odd story about very odd people. They are Americans, “of 
sorts,” as the nurseryman’s catalogue says. There is a wondrously 
impracticable “ Professor,” steeped in cryptogamic lore. There 
is a delightful female “help ” of the name of Wudge, who keeps 
things going while she may. There is an eccentric showman 
who goes on his travels attended by a “ bird o’ freedom,” and 
a zebra. And, not to swell the list, there is a boy, such as only 
America, or American fiction can raise. Bobbie, this endearing 
child, wishing to test the story of Jonah and the whale, and his 
own faith, throws himself into the river. According to his own 
account he “first prayed right smart,” and “kep’ a saying dret- 
ful fast ‘ Lord, I’m acomin’! Whale, catch me !’” and then he 
jumped. “ An’ they wasn’t a word of trufe in the whole business. 
I think it’s dretful for Sunday-school ma’am to lie that way. 
Don’t you?” Bobbie's father meditates thrashing him when he 
is rescued, but he is speedily disconcerted. “ Daddie,” says he, 
“when—when I jumped into the river I hurted your heart, 
didn’t 1?” “You did terribly,” replied the incautious parent. 
“Well, well,” says Bobbie, “when anybody hurted Jesus, he 
didn’t hurt back.” That settled Bobbie’s father. Wordsworth 
might have envied this “lesson for fathers.” There are others 
in the book, to which the curious reader is referred. The illus- 
trations are decidedly pretty and by no means of an ordinary 
kind of prettiness. 

“Plato” is a real dog, and his own biographer. The story of 
his adventures is entertaining. He writes of “Cats | have 
Met,” like an interviewer, but with a sense of humour that 
interviewers seldom show. When we say he is a real dog, we 
mean he is true to canine nature in its noblest form, and invari- 
“7 “doggy.” He does not tell “Spectator” stories. Boys 
and girls, we are sure, will love “ My Dog Plato.” 


“ Medieval Legends.” By Mrs. Leighton. London: David 
Nutt. 1895. 

“The children of England,” to whom this handsome volume 
is addressed, are decidedly beholden to Mrs. Leighton for a 
capital selection of famous legends, the third instalment of an 
admirable series. Nothing could be less like the ordinary story- 
book for boys and girls. We may trust that not a few of them 
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will take up the book with zest and find enjoyment in it. As to 
those other children “ of a larger growth,” as the poet calls them, 
we have no doubt whatever of their appreciation of these popular 
stories in a new dress. There is choice variety in the selection. 
Here is a stately version of the exquisite Melusina, the “ Legend 
of Lusignan,” which the chaplain of the Lord of Portiynac 
recorded, with delightful particularity, at the express request 
of that noble lord, his friend. Then succeed the “Life of 
fEsop”; and “The Seven Suabians,” done out of Auerbach 
into verse sown with wild Hudibrastic rhymes ; and the lovely 
and imperishable romance of “ Fleur and Blanchefleur” ; and 
the marvellous story of “ Duke Ernest,” true type of the romantic 
spirit of the Middle Ages. 


“ Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso.” Illustrated by William 
Hyde. London: Dent & Co. 1895. 
“The Banbury Cross Series.” London: Dent & Co. 1895. 


Mr. Hyde’s drawings comprise some charming pictures, and, 
what is more to the point, some that reflect with rare fidelity 
the spirit and sentiment of the Miltonic landscape. And to 
succeed in this, something more than the making of pretty 
pictures is required of the artist. There is genuine interpreta- 
tive quality in Mr. Hyde’s low-toned landscape drawings, with 
their rich harmonies and dignity of composition. Such are the 
“Curfew” piece, the scene of the “Wandering Moon,” the 
impressive and Corot-like drawing for 

“ Sometimes walking not unseen 
By hedgerow elm, on hillocks green,” 
and that for the ploughman and the “furrowed land.” Purists 
may object that the artist has not studied the Buckinghamshire 
landscape solely. Certainly, the Turneresque drawing, 
“Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees,” 
was plainly not suggested by the Horton country. But, despite 
the poet's obviously close observance of local characteristics, it 
would be mere pedantry so to restrict the artist, and only too 
easy to indulge in too much topographic insistence in this 
matter. 


“Roy Royland.” By G. Manville Fenn. London: W. & R. 
Chambers. 1895. 

“The Lord of Lowedale.” By R. D. Chetwode. London: 
Jarrold & Sons. 1895. 


The story of Roy Royland’s defence of his ancestral castle 
against the Roundheads is one that healthy English boys will 
read with pleasure. Roy is a plucky youngster, not too brave 
and good for envious fortune’s daily food. There is a traitor 
in the garrison, a precious canting perfidious rogue, who comes 
to a bad end, hoist by his own petard in a mighty explosion of 

unpowder. 

: The Lord of Lowedale is a staunch Catholic, whose father 
was involved in the plot to deliver Mary Queen of Scots out of 
the hands of Elizabeth. He is therefore, to some extent, “ sus- 
pect,” and the danger of his position is increased by the wiles 
of a scheming cousin. In France, whither fate carries him, he 
takes into his service a young Huguenot, to whose skill and 
courage he owes his preservation in many perils. His own 
experience of religious strife in France, and of the massacre of 


St. Bartholomew, reconcile him gradually to the rule of his 


rightful sovereign, and after some exciting adventures he comes 
peacefully to his own again. Mr. Chetwode’s story is a good 
example of an historical romance, well and soberly told, and is 
cleverly illustrated by Mr. G. G. Manton. 


“The Story of an Alpine Valley.” By Jeremias Gotthelf 
(Albert Bitzious). Translated by L. G. Smith. London: 
Gibbings & Co. 1895. 

“ Old Hungarian Fairy Tales.” Adapted and illustrated by the 
Baroness Emmuska Orczy and Montague Barstow. Lon- 
don: Dean & Son. 1895. 


Gotthelfs work ought to be better known in England. Ruskin 
read him, and spoke enthusiastically of his studies of Swiss life, 
but very few of us know much about them. “The Story of 
an Alpine Valley” is one of the best. Katie, the L pes pene my 
is a typical Swiss woman of the best sort—shrewd and simple, 
content to remain for life within the limits of her garden- 
plot, and yet full of imaginative faith in hidden things, and with 
a heart undaunted in goodness and bravery. She will be 
recognized as a faithful portrait by all who know. the Bernese 

asant from a more intimate point of view than the tourist's. 

he “ Old Hungarian Fairy Tales” make a charming book for 
children ; both text and illustrations are graceful and pleasing. 
The daintiness and sense of poetry that characterize the 
Hungarian imagination are shown here ; instead of giants and 
ogres, with their gory deaths and gross appetite for hasty- 
ding and raw schoolboy, we have water-lilies and lovely 
ittle maids who have rainbow-wings, “ being related to a fairy.” 
Imaginative little girls will revel in the moonlight and forget- 
me-nots, the white lizard, found hiding under a cluster of 
orchids, the lotus-pond that was the fairies’ mirror, and all the 
other pretty details which make the Hungarian elf-land such a 
delightful place. We hope that there are more magical tales, yet . 
untranslated, in the “ old torn copy of ‘ Népmesék,’” from which 
these graceful stories are drawn. 
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‘ Under the Dog Star.” By Austin Clare. London : Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1895. 

“Joseph the Dreamer.” By Robert Bird. London : Longmans, 

Green & Go. 1895. 


“ Under the Dog Star” may be a book for boys, but is quite 
well enough written to be read with interest by older people. 
Mr. Clare’s style is easy and unaffected, though he makes use 
of North Country dialect with rather distressing frequency. 
The characters are well drawn, and the main scenes and episodes 
oN wens depicted. The central figure—that of the vagrant 

icol, whose outcast mother dogs his fuotsteps and threatens 
to thwart his design of attaining respectability—compels the 
reader’s attention and sympathy from first to last. The account 
of his ultimate success and his marriage with Maggie, the one 
friend of his boyhood, hardly needs the author’s apology for 
its obviousness. Sidney Paget’s illustrations are dramatic, 
and have that bold relief which distinguishes most of his 


In “Joseph the Dreamer,” the author enlarges upon the 
Biblical story in a somewhat prosy and unskilful way. The 
occasional attempts at a scriptural style, and the frequent 
lapses into modernity, give a patchwork effect to what cannot 
be 1 pee co mw a very successful effort. The book has a bright 
and pretty binding. 


“ Roseacre: or Teddie’s Inheritance.” By Janie Brockman. 
London: Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 1895. 

“Pat.” By Maud Carew. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 1895. 

“Snowbird and the Water Tiger, and other Tales.” By 
Compton. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 
1895. 


The main plot of “ Roseacre,” like Mark Twain’s “ Hair 
Trunk,” is studiously kept in the background, except at the 
beginning and end of the book. An uncouth young man from 
the Antipodes attempts to palm himself off as the rightful heir 
to a snug little country property. ‘The dear old gentleman who 
has occupied the place ever since his elder brother’s death in 
Australia is on the point of acknowledging his supposed nephew 
when the latter opportunely falls into a sawpit. His rescue is 
effected by the real Simon Pure, who has noovly concealed his 
identity out of friendship for the family. The impostor is 
stricken to confession by remorse, and all ends amicably. The 
book has some clever sketches of child-character, and much 
amusing episode and dialogue. “Pat” is not, as one might 
suppose, the story of an Irish lad, but that of a sweet and wilful 
little girl, who is called, in full, “ Patricia,” when she is in 
disgrace. She has an aunt, not unprecedentedly christened 
“ Rachel,” and the old servant, like all old servants, is called 
“Kezia.” After causing a great deal of liveliness all round, Pat 
ends with the acquisition of a moral tendency and a legacy of 
five thousand pounds. It is a pretty little story, on the whole. 
“ Snowbird” is a collection of mystic tales that have been taken 
from the folk-lore of American Indians. Verily we go far in 
search of the weird for our nurseries. This book has real value as 
indicating the subtle differences and resemblances between 
fairies as we know them and as they are known to Snowbird, 
the wife of Brown Bear and their “own dear papoose.” Fairy- 
rings, apparently, are among the pleasing properties common 
to all Fairyland, and so are friendly swans who can be depended 
upon to tow the boat of a hero in difficulties. All the tales are 
supposed to be told by Iagoo, a little old man as black as a 
butternut, whose eyes and ears are twice as large as other men’s. 
All listen eagerly to him, but none believe his tales, which are 
considered too “stiff” for the credulity of any one but “little 
pale-faces.” ‘These should delight in the fascinating book, with 
its poetic spirit, and in Mr. Greenough’s clever and appropriate 
illustrations. 


“Young England.” Volumexvi. London : The Sunday School 


Union. 189 
London : Cassell & Co. 1895. 


“Chums.” Annual Volume. 
“The Boy’s Own Annual.” London: “ Boys’ Own Paper” 
London. 1895. 


Office. 1895. 
“The Girl’s Own Annual.” 

“Young England” has numerous illustrations, a coloured 
frontispiece, two serials, and a variety of stories and articles— 
chatty for girls and adventurous for boys. The cover is rather 
a depressing slate-colour. “Chums” is gorgeously bound in 
scarlet and gold, and crammed with coloured plates. To judge 
from the pictures which illustrate them, both serials and short 
stories must be of a truly blood-curdling and delectable nature. 
“The Boys’ Own Annual” is also sumptuously got-up, and has 
= serials by Gordon Stables, R.N., and David Ker. “The 

irl’ Own Annual” is a pleasant volume ; the sixteenth of its 
race. Everything that can possibly interest, amuse, or even 
instruct a girl, is given here. We have only one fault to find. 
Why not mention the names of the authors in the index, instead 
of waiting until the intending purchaser shall stumble upon 
their portraits on the inside of the cover? It is difficult to see 
“who wrote what” without plodding through the entire book. 
More sense is shown in the enclosure of the programme of the 
next year’s volume, which is varied enough to attract many 
subscribers. 


The Saturday Review. [Svrrtemenr, 28 December, 1895. 


“Dulcie’s Lantern, and other Stories.” By Theo. Gift and 


others. London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 1895. 

“Hoick For'ard!” By Fred Hall. London: George Bell & 
Sons. 1895. 

“Amateur Photography.” By Fred Hall. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 1895. 


“Dulcie’s Lantern” is a handsome book, full of children’s 
storics by E. Nesbit, Theo. Gift, and many other writers. 
They are all bright and well told, as well as very prettily 
illustrated. “ Hoick and “Amateur Photography ” 
nay perhaps be best described as toy-books for grown-up 
people. They consist of a number of droll sketches, drawn with 
considerable vigour and talent and just a slight dash of 
vulgarity. 


“Every Girl’s Stories.” By Maria Edgeworth, Miss Mitford, 
and many others. London: George Routledge & Sons. 


1895. ‘ 
“Three Golden Words.” By Mrs. J. Alexander Smith. 
London: The Sunday School Union. 1895. 


“Every Girl’s Stories” is uniform with the handsome volume 
called “‘ Every Child’s Stories,” that we have already noticed. 
The difference, of course, is that the present collection is a little 
more advanced than the other. It contains Maria Edgeworth’s 
delightful “Out of Debt, Out of Danger,” as well as her 
“ Knapsack,” and three of Mrs. Mitford’s tales, not to mention 
many stories by a variety of less famous writers. “Three 
Golden Words” is a tiny book, something in the nature of a 
semi-religious short story, 


“Good Words.” Annual volume. Edited by the Right Rev. 
Donald Macleod, D.D. London: Isbister & Co. 1895. 


“Good Words” is quite up to the mark this year, with a 
frontispiece from Millet and a subdued but handsome cover. 
It has serials by S. R. Crockett and Clark Russell, but very few 
short stories. There is a bibliographical paper in each number 
by Sir Robert Ball and others. The illustrations are very 
numerous and often beautiful—notably Hans Dahl's “On the 
Ice,” and “The Evening of Life,” by J. Burr. The poetry is 
not always up to the literary level of the rest of the 
volume. 


“Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress.” By Frances Hodgson- 
Burnett. Illustrated by R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A. London: 
Frederick Warne & Co. 1895. 

“The Silver Link.” Annual volume. London: The Sunday 
School Union. 1895. 


Mrs. Hodgson-Burnett has given us here a great improve- 
ment on “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” with his velveteen sentiments 
and very proper filial feeling. The two little pilgrims are fine 
sturdy children with square jaws and a terrible dread of “growing 
up to be nothings.” Their progress is not towards a better 
world, but to the World’s Fair at Chicago, which is the City 
Beautiful of their dreams. They work hard on their aunt’s 
farm till they have saved money for their tickets, and then start 
off, with hard-boiled eggs in a knapsack. Once at the Fair, 
they come across a kindly millionaire, who takes a great fancy 
to them and finally adopts them. The book has decided beauty 
of writing, with only here and there a touch of sentiment that 
does not ring quite true. “The Silver Link” would appear to 
be the annual volume of a monthly magazine whose existence 
has been hidden from us. It is a well-meaning little volume, 
with a variety of cheap pictures and some rather pretty short 
stories in it, and the cover is quite imposing. 


“Zelinda and the Monster,” or “Beauty and the Beast” ; 
retold after the old Italian version, and done into pictures 
by Mary Stuart Wortley, Countess of Lovelace. London : 
J. M. Dent & Co. 1895. 


So beautiful a book as this deserves ae mention ; we 
—- it high among the most artistic gift-books of the year. 

dy Lovelace’s exquisite illustrations, and the delicacy of their 
reproduction, make it a gem for the drawing-room or library. 
The very idea of a desecrating nursery-thumb makes one 
shudder. Beauty and the Beast were nursery friends, it is true; 
but then the beast was frankly horned, hoofed and shaggy, in- 
stead of bearing the noble and pathetic countenance of Zer- 
linda’s ‘‘ monster.” The story is not so very different, after all ; 
it is only the setting that is so awe-inspiring in its finish and 
beauty. The artist-author has evidently given much time to 
the study of the different versions ; her own is far more prettily- 
written than most. Altogether, this is a book which no one can 
help coveting. 


“The Earl’s Granddaughter.” 
Shaw & Co. 1895. 


A more delightful book for girls than this one we have seldom 
read. On little Lady Patty, the Earl’s granddaughter, alone, is 
lavished enough of character-drawing to stock an average 
novel. She and her delightful little friends, the Colonel’s 
daughters, are living and breathing girls, and more good might 
be done by the tale of their doings than by many a volume of 
sermons. Bella and Greta, with their mixed acquaintances, their 


By Brenda. London: John 
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‘Suprtement, 28 December, 1895] The Saturday Review. 


offhand manners, and peculiar garments, are the most attractive 
“good” children we have ever come across. Their father and 
mother look on wonderingly at all their various doings, and 
marvel how they came to have “ such a high-spirited lot” ; all 


-the fisher-folk about their native village adore them; and the 


local “ladies ” call them “those oor children!” It was perhaps 
a pity to reward bright little Bella Gabb by making her a 
duchess in the last chapter ; the bungalow of her childhood is 
a more congenial setting for such a girl. However, the book is, 
as we have said, entirely delightful, full of health and humour. 
It is refreshing to be able to praise anything so unreservedly. 


“The Dawn of Day.” Volume for 1895. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1895. 

“Parables of Old, Newly Told.” By Blanche Rowe. London: 
Marcus Ward & Co. 1895. - 

“A B C.” Written and pictured by Mrs. Arthur Gaskin. 
London: Elkin Mathews. 1895, 

The annual volume of “ Dawn of Day” is very well provided 
for. It has a serial by Mrs. Walford, and hosts of interesting 
little articles on various subjects—secular as well as the reverse. 
“Parables of Old” is a very prettily got-up book, and the 
parables are certainly worded so as to interest children. The 
“Aunt Mary” who narrates them has an old-world flavour of 
Mrs. Markham, but the children’s comments are not quite so 
blightingly exemplary as those of that good lady’s intelligent 
offspring. Mrs. Arthur Gaskin’s picture-alphabet is about as 
like the “ A, apple-pie” of our childhood as that delicacy is like 
an apricot soufié. It is the daintiest little book imaginable, 
bound in drab and scarlet, and illustrated with great artistic 
finish in black and white. For any other purpose than its 
alleged one—that of teaching a baby to read—it is a charming 
little work. 


“A Victory Won.” 
& Co. 1895. 
The scene of this clever story is laid in Scotland. and most 


By Annie S. Swan. London: Hutchinson 


of the characters behave accordingly, while managing to be 


more mercifully understandable of speech than the average 
Caledonian of fiction. The Kerr household is well described, 
and impresses one as being composed of flesh and blood. 
There is the brutal but not deeply cruel father, who drinks and 
unconsciously tortures his gentle wife ; there is the wife herself, 
pitifully content to watch her husband’s slow deterioration, 
since he will have none of her help ; there is the son, whose in- 
herited share of his mother’s gentleness makes him half-hearted 
in his very vices ; and, lastly, there is Eleanor, the heroine of 
the book, who possesses the best of each parent, together with 
her father’s domineering spirit. How her headstrong will leads 
her to defy the father she cannot respect, and to promise herself 
to the first adventurer, and how she escapes in time for a better 
fate, is brightly told, and will mightily interest the many 
hundreds rs schoolgirls with whom Miss Swan is popular. 


“The Blue Balloon.” By Reginald Horsley. London: W. and 
R. Chambers. 1895. 

“Pinks and Cherries.” By C. M. Ross. Glasgow: J. Macle- 
hose & Sons. i895. 

“The Bank-Clerk’s Secret, and other Tales.” By J. Erskine 
Clarke, M.A. London: Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 


1895. 
“Little Folks’ Land, a book of Verses.” By Horace Groser. 
London: A. Melrose. 1895. 


“The Blue Balloon” is a tale of the American civil war, and 
is as full of exciting adventures and hairbreadth escapes as any 
schoolboy could desire. Two boys go off in a balloon to get a 

p at the fighting, and accident lands them within the enemy's 
ines. They get hold of some important despatches (such things 
are always to be picked up casually, it appears) and succeed in 
giving them into the hands of Stonewall Jackson, after the most 
lood-curdling perils. It is calculated to fire even the b/asé 
breast of the reviewer with a martial energy. “The Bank 
Clerk’s Secret” is a somewhat feeble collection of very moral 
tales. “The Wonderful Boxes” is the only one that shows any 
cleverness. It preaches the virtues of the Post Office Savings 
Bank by means of a fairy tale; but that admirable institution 
does not pay three and a half per cent, as the author would 
have us believe. “ Pinks and Cherries” is an uncommonly 
clever series of sketches of Norwegian life, from the point of view 
of a small boy. There are touches quite Bjérnson-like in their 
icturesqueness, and the whole abounds with humour. “Little 
olks’ Land” is a charming little book of graceful verse. There 
are many little poems we would like to quote, did space permit. 
The frontispiece and illustrations are all that is dainty. Alto- 
gether, it is a gem for the nursery-library. 


“A Knight of the White Cross.” By G. A. Henty. London: 
Blackie & Son. 1895. 

Mr. Henty is a giant among boys’ writers, and his books are 
sufficiently popular to be sure of a welcome anywhere. This 
one is a little tough in parts, especially in the beginning. The 
print is very small and the information somewhat stunningly 
copious. However, when one gets into the story, there is plen 
of fine healthy sensation of the kind one expects. The 
deals with the adventures of Gervaise, a young Knight of St. 
John, in the latter half of the fifteenth century. It takes the 
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hero through many fights by sea and land to eventual honour 
and glory and a beauteous bride. Boys will like the part where 
Gervaise becomes a galley-slave, in order to prevent a rising 
among his fellow-slaves and a general massacre of the Christians. 
The siege of Rhodes is vividly described. Accident plays into 
the hands of Gervaise and his knights with surprising Soaeuner. 
But then, it would never do to have one’s hero beaten by a mere 
three to one against him. In stirring interest, this is quite up 
to the level of Mr. Henty’s thirty former historical tales. 


“A Hundred New Animal Stories.” By Alfred Lomax. 
London : The Sunday School Union. 1895. 

“Ali the Prettiest Nursery Rhymes and some new ones.” 
London : The Sunday School Union. 1895. 


Both these gay little red books bear their characters in their 
titles. The animal stories are marvellous indeed ; we live in 
the hope of some day encountering such exceptional beasts. 
The nursery rhymes include all the old songs with hardly one 
exception. The new ones are pleasing, and so are the many 
pictures. The latter have very little artistic merit in most cases, 
and are very cheaply reproduced ; but none of them are above 
o ee sy a small child. We have taken a fancy to the quaint 

ittle 


“The Wallypug of Why.” By G. E.Farrow. With Illustrations 
by Harry Furniss, and vignettes by Dorothy Furniss. 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 1895. 

“Old World Japan.” By Frank Rinder. 
Allen. 1895. 

“A Dissertation upon Roast Pig.”” By Charles Lamb. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1895. 


Here are three more very pretty books. The author of the 
“ Wallypug ” has something of Lewis Carrol’s spirit and sense 
of the value of the ridiculous. Mr. Furniss’s illustrations are as 
charming as all who know his dainty children and absurd 
animals will expect, and the little vignettes are very clever and 
wonderfully close imitations of his style. The “ girlie” who is 
the heroine of the book is a most fascinating young lady, unless 
her many portraits belie her. “Old World Japan” must have 
cost its author, or adapter, much labour. It is a careful and 
cultured version of Japanese myth, history, and folk-lore, 
tical in many parts, but perhaps nowhere very interesting to 
nglish boys and girls. The illustrations are effective and show 
most laborious and exhaustive study of genuine Japanese art. 
They are conscientiously un-English in their avoidance of the 
insipidly pretty. Lamb’s delightful “ Roast Pig ” essay makes a 
charming book with Mr. C. O. Murray’s illustrations. The 
colour-engraving is very successful and is more or less of a 
novelty. 


“How Dick and Molly went round the World.” By M. H. 
Cornwall Legh. London: Edward Arnold. 1895. 

“The Young Ranchers.” By E. S. Ellis. London: Cassell & 
Co. 1895. 

“The Green Mountain Boys.” By Eliza Pollard. London: S. 
W. Partridge & Co. 1895. 

Dick and Molly go round the world with their parents, 
instead of in the approved fashion of finding their own way on 
a raft, with a dog andadoll. Their adventures are told very 
brightly and amusingly, and make an attractive gift-book as 
well as an instructive one. ‘“ The Young Ranchers” is an ex- 
citing tale of pitched battles with Sioux Indians. “The Green 
Mountain Boys” are the sturdy first settlers among the green 
mountains of Vermont, and the story deals with the American 
War of Independence. There are lively pictures, and the book 
has a gay binding. 

“Master Wilberforce.” By Rita. London: Hutchinson & Co. 
1895. 

“Dr. Gilbert's Daughters.” London : 
Edward Arnold. 1895. 

“Master Wilberforce” would be a very clever study of a boy 
brought “up on a system” by an eccentric parent, and his 
awakening to love would be very pretty and fresh, and the 
scene on the river very Arcadian and charming—if most of us 
had not read “ Richard Feverel,’ and seen how the master- 
hand can paint scenes that bear an almost uncomfortable re- 
semblance to those given us in “ Master Wilberforce.” We 
advise “ Rita” todo one of two things: to read her Meredith a 
little more carefully before writing another book, or to repro- 
duce him with less startling conscientiousness. “ Dr. Gilbert's 
Daughters” are two nice little American girls, very pleasant 
and lovable in their childhood. When they grow up, they cease 
to attract so much. They begin to talk in stilted phrases, 
and one of them becomes a famous authoress, with the madden- 
ing speed and ease with which such things are achieved—in 
American story-books. 


London: George 


By Margaret Mathews. 


“ Tudor Queens and Princesses.” By Sarah Tytler. London : 
James Nisbet & Co. 1895. 
“The Splash of a pon a By Professor A. M. Worthington, 
on: 


M.A.,F.R.S. Lon S.P.C.K. 1895. 

“Tudor Queens” is as full of dramatic interest as any novel, 
dealing, as it does, with some of the most picturesque figures in 
history. It is written with singular freedom from personal bias, 
and fact is always conscientiously distinguished from rumour or 
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conjecture. The author has taken the pith out of many well- 
known historical works, and reproduced it in a popular and very 
readable form. The only fault we have to find is with the 
chronological arrangement. The result of taking the queens 
and princesses in order of merit rather than in their turn as they 
lived might be a slight confusion of dates and logical results. 
_ For instance, Elizabeth was undoubtedly the most remarkable 
woman of the house of Tudor. Her life is written, exhaustively 
and in an interesting manner, at the beginning of the book; it 
is not until eighty pages later that we come to Anne Boleyn, 
with her fatal vanity and deceit and her tragic death, all of 
which had surely some bearing on the character and actions of 
her famous daughter. The book is not written exactly for 
children, though there is no reason why children should not read 
it. “The Splash of a Drop” is one of the “Romance of Science” 
series, and shows, by clear explanation and many illustrations, 
the wonders of a falling drop of water in various stages. The 
treatise was originally a lecture delivered at the Royal Institute 
in 1894 by Professor Worthington. 
“ Toinette’s Phillip.” By Mrs. C.;V. Jamison. London: 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 1895. 
“Jacob and the Raven.” By Frances M. Peard. London: 
George Allen. 1895. 
“Faith Cotterill; and other Tales.” Edited by T. Erskine 
Clarke, M.A. London: Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 
1895. 

“ Toinette’s Phillip” is a capital story. It tells of the adven- 
tures of a little waif in New Orleans, at the time of that 
inevitable American Civil War. Phillip is a waif only to out- 
ward seeming, for he turns out to be the child of a wealthy 
family. After many vicissitudes, he is discovered and acknow- 
ledged, and things end happily both for him and for pretty Dea, 
the companion of his childhood, who sold “images” in the 
streets when he sold flowers. The charm of the book lies 
laryely in the racy sayings of old Grande Seline, an ideal 
negress, and the many scrapes of Lilybel, her small son, in 
whom no one could “ put any conference.” He is a decidedly 
amusing pickle, and the book is a charming one. “Jacob and 
the Raven” is a collection of fairy tales, some of which show 
genuine poetic feeling: all are prettily written. The book is 
well illustrated in artistic black and white, and has particularly 
large clear type. “ Faith Cotterill” is a group of short stories, 
naively written and grotesquely illustrated, but inoffensive 
enough. The heroine of the title is a valiant Puritan maiden 
who loses her life in warning the Royalists of an intended 

attack. The style is chiefly remarkable for a generous profusion 
of commas. 


“The Path in the Ravine.” By E. S. Ellis. London: Cassell 
& Co. 1895. 

“The Lad from London.” By Ascot Hope. London: John 
Hogg. 1895. 


“The Path in the Ravine” abounds in blood-curdling adven- 
ture of a somewhat stereotyped order. The hero’s experiences 
at the West Point Military Academy, which he enters with 
placid conceit and leaves at the end of his time considerably 
chastened, are amusing enough; and Mr. Ellis gives us a 
handsome amount of bears, floods, and Blackfeet Indians for 
our money. Still, he has done better work than this ; and seldom 
before has he introduced so many of what we should call 
“ Americanisms” into his narrative. ‘The Lad from London” 
is a nice little story of the adventures and blunders of a cockney 
lad among rustics. He makes every kind of faux fas, winding 
up with nearly shooting one of his country cousins. There are 
touches of humour here and there, as, for instance, his vow to 
high Heaven “ never to touch a gun again,” with the afterthought, 
“unless I get into the Volunteers.” 


“Tommy at the Zoo.” By the Rev. S. M. Chester. Illustrated 
by J. A. Shepherd. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 1895. 
“My Pictures for the Academy.” London: Jarrold & Sons. 


1895. 
“The Little Busy-body’s Painting Book.” London: Jarrold & 
Sons. 1895. 


Here are three toy-books, the greatest of which is “ Tommy 
at the Zoo,” for it is full of Mr. Shepherd’s delightful birds and 
beasts. It seems almost a pity the book should be flimsy and 
perishable, with such admirable portraits within. The verse is 
not up to the level of the pictures. It is merry and well meant, 
but feeble and with an incurable halt in the metre. The two 
painting books are ordinary specimens of their class, the 
“ Academy Pictures” being the more ambitious production. 


“ Sindtad the Sailor and Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves.” 
London: Lawrence and Bullen. 1895. 

“Bluebeard.” From Perrault. With illustrations and orna- 
a by Joseph Southall. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 
1895. 

* ‘Eric, Prince of Lorlonia,” By the Countess of Jersey. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


' “Sindbad the Sailor” is from Edward William Lane’s trans- 
on, anc “ Ali Baba” from that of the Rev. Jonathan Scott. 
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The book is most cleverly illustrated by William Strang and 
J. B. Clark, and has g letterpress and a boldly designed 
cover. Very striking eftects are often achieved by the device of 
making the principal figure in a full-page illustration of unshaded 
black ; while the background and surrounding figures have little 
more than a delicate outline. The method was much in vogue 
among black and white artists in the earlier half of this century 
and is generally effective. The exquisite little ‘‘ Bluebeard” is 
from Perrault ; it has margins of the daintiest elaborate beauty, 
and full-page illustrations that show great taste and grace of line. 
“Eric” is yet another ornamental production, prettily turned 
out and artistically finished. The pictures by Alice Woodward 
have great merit and constitute perhaps the special attraction 
of the book ; though Lady Jersey’s fairy tale has many Charming 
bits of writing and is full of poetic touches. 


“Old English Fairy Tales.” Collected by S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. London: Methuen & Co. 1895. 
“A Book of Christmas Verse.” Selected by H. C. Beeching. 
a — designs by Walter Crane. London: Methuen & 
0. 1895. 


Among many dozens of fairy books now before us, Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s stands out pre-eminent. He has made a general hotch- 
potch of every available ballad and legend of our land, expur- 
gating the former in a clever way which will amuse all who 
happen to be acquainted with the originals. Some of the stories 
are new versions of very old favourites—“ Catskin,” for example, 
which is a sublimated “ Cinderella ”—with interlarded scraps of 
verse, sometimes very musical and nearly always amusing. 
Some are from well-known sources, such as “ King Horn” and 
“ Havelock the Dane” ; for others, the collector must have dug 
deep. Into all of them he has written his own humour and 
originality, and the result is purely fascinating—to grown-up 
persons as much as to the schoolroom. There are numbers 
of happy strokes and merry verses which deserve quoting. The 
numerous illustrations by F. D. Bedford are very highly finished 
and elaborate, and help to make the volume one of the hand- 
somest gift-books of the year. The “ Book of Christmas Verse,” 
next on our list, is another beautifully turned-out piece of work. 
The verses are by nearly every one who has written a Christmas 
poem, from Beaumont and Fletcher to Miss Rossetti, and the 
ten designs are quite up to Walter Crane’s usual mark. The 
book is not specially for children; but they would understand 
most of it, with the exception of the Latin hymns. 


* Hallowe’en Ahoy!” By Hugh St. Ledger. London : Blackie 
& Son. 1895. 

“ Arnold Inglehurst, the Preacher.” By Evelyn Everett Green. 
London: John F. Shaw & Co. 1895. 

“Under the Lone Star.” By Herbert iis. London : T. 
Nelson & Sons. 1895. 


“ Hallowe’en Ahoy !” is a lively tale of the sea. The principal 
“thrill” is the discovery of a girl stowaway, and the astonish- 
ment of the crew, who have long attributed her movements and 
the sound of her singing to ghostly visitations. “Arnold Ingle- 
hurst, the Preacher” would be a good story if the author had 
seen her way to making it a less “ goody” one. The aggressive 
piety of the preacher will not appeal to the average English girl 
so strongly as a more human creation with an occasional dash 
of fun would have done. As for the boys, I fear they will find 
the good Arnold something of a prig. “Under the Lone Star” 
is a fairly lively tale of the revolution in Nicaragua in 1854. It 
is full of good average boyish sensation, and has spirited 
illustrations. 


The new “ Art Journal” volume (Virtue & Co.) is a comely 
gift-book, with the usual assortment of etchings, photogravures, 
and engravings after popular paintings. Foremost among them 
must be mentioned a good photogravure of Sir. F. Leighton’s 
“Garden of Hesperides,” which forms the frontispiece; Mr. 
Dendy Sadler’s “ Gamesters”’; Mr. Macbeth-Raeburn’s etching 
of “ Love at First Sight,” after Mr. Marcus Stone ; “ The Morn- 
ing after the Féte,” by Ludwig Knaus; Mr. C. O. Murray's 
“ Mars and Venus,” an etching of Mr. Almeda Tadema’s New 
Gallery picture, as repainted by the artist. Various articles 
descriptive of public exhibitions, such as the Academy, and of 
private collections, such as that of Mr. Merton Cotes, are well 
and fully illustrated. The special papers of artists and their 
works, on Vacslav Brozik, Segantini, Monticelli, Constable, 
Miiller, and others, are interesting, if choicely mixed, though 
critical insight cannot be said to distinguish them all. Mr. 
Alfred Story, for instance, is a good deal tedious and feeble in 
his dealings with Sir Noel Paton. The exordium to his series of 
papers on Sir Noel is as fatuous and long-winded a perform- 
ance as any we remember. 


Messrs. Charles Letts & Co., of the Royal Exchange, have 
forwarded to us a selection of their Diaries and Calendars 
for the ensuing year, admirably designed and excellent in work- 
manship. The variety of the Diaries is remarkable. They 
range from the smallest and neatest of pocket form, suitable to 
the jotting down of briefest memoranda, to elaborate note- 
boos and journals for business men, with interleaved blotting 
paper. 
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Now for the real point. Professor Tyrrell thinks three 
years spent at Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, better 
training for the India Civil Service than the two years of 
unremitting toil he says I boast I exact from my pupils 
—that a longer time of preparation, with the distractions 
of cricket, football, and rowing, is better than a much 
shorter period of desperate and unrelieved application. 

' Does a good case need unfounded statements and 
exaggerations so gross as to be absurd? Professor 
Tyrrell says that in the interests of the Service as well 
as of the candidates it is desirable that the successful 
competitors should have undergone the social, moral, 
and intellectual influence of a university course. In 
other words, that successful university competitors make 
far better Civil Servants of the State in India than those 
who were not university men. Luckily experience can 
answer that question. We know now that the university 
men are not necessarily either inferior or superior to 
mine. Sir C. Atchison, who is said to be the best of the 
competition wallahs, was at neither Oxford nor Cam- 
bridge—nor Dublin, and passed chiefly on Modern Lan- 
guages and Philosophy. Sir H. L. Griffin was at no uni- 
versity ; Sir R. West was at Queen’s College, Galway. 
Doubtless others were at Cambridge, or Oxford, or Dub- 
lin. But I never heard of their claiming superiority over 
the three I have named. I have looked in the India Office 
List under ‘‘ The Secretariat.” That is where men of 
ability, industry, and energy find their place. There 
are quite as many or more of mine in the Secretariat 
than there are of men from all other places of education. 
Some had been to a university—some had not. But 
they all call themselves ‘‘ Wrens.” My pupils are just 
as much athletes as university men. Doubtless they 
think less of ‘‘ games” than they do of India Civil 
Service. But when riding and shooting and other 
‘manly exercises’ are of consequence, and cricket and 
football are not, they show no inferiority. And as a 
matter of fact they generally have a football team and a 
boat. But why this crambe repetita? So long ago as 
1878 we had all this about the miserable lives of my 
pupils in the ‘‘Times” and the ‘‘Standard.” The 
‘* Guardian” told those who were crying and shrieking 
about my pupils’ successes that they had better leave off 
abusing me and ‘‘ teach better.” Not very long ago I 

~was told by a most distinguished Oxford scholar of a 
magazine article he had written in defence of me, being, 
as he said, disgusted at the unfair treatment and the 
unjustifiable abuse from which I suffered. I have found 
a better friend in you, Sir, than in that magazine editor. 
I could, of course, go on to a far greater length, but I 
fear this is already too long. I beg you to accept my 
thanks for enabling me to defend myself.—Yours, &c., 

WALTER WREN. 


PROFESSOR TYRRELL ON MR. WALTER 
WREN. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Trinity CoLLece, DuBLin. 


Sir,—Let me comment briefly on the few definite 
statements which Mr. Wren has made, passing over the 
irrelevant verbiage and outworn metaphors for which I 
own I am surprised you found room in your pages, usually 
‘* made of sterner stuff.””. Whether my words conveyed 
a sneer or a compliment is really a matter of very little 
importance. I have explained why I regretted that 
university men seek special tuition for a few weeks or 
months with London teachers, and Mr. Wren has given 
me no reason to regard the circumstance with less dis- 
favour. For he has further betrayed his disingenuous 
attitude towards the universities. I stated that a 
single Oxford College could claim as many successes at 
the recent exams. as Mr. Wren. His reply begins 
with the words: ‘‘Admitting this to be true—which it 
is not.” Now, it zs true, and Mr. Wren has not even 
attempted to show that it is untrue, contenting himself 
with a bare denial in the words which I have quoted. It 
is also true that my statistics are taken from a university 
magazine which Mr. Wren thinks it courteous to call 
obscure. I daresay he would be glad if it were more 
obscure. I did my best to render it less obscure, because 
its able analysis of the exams., founded on the evidence 
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of the candidates themselves, renders it possible for me 
and others successfully to challenge unfounded claims put 
forward by Mr. Wren. I now find that No. 37 (whom 
I call the 9th Wrangler and Mr. Wren the roth, a differ- 
ence of no importance) was a pupil of Mr. Scoones; so 
that when Mr. Wren triumphantly compares his 23 
in elementary chemistry and physics with the 15th 
Wrangler’s 365, I fear he is sinning against the pre- 
cept which forbids hawks to pick out hawks’ een. As 
No. 37 sought London help, it would have been more 
graceful in Mr. Wren not to drag his frailties from their 
dread abode. Not but that this gentleman has every 
reason to be proud of his marks, which show him to 
be a first-rate mathematician (in spite of his 23 in 
‘*science”’), and able to write an excellent English 
composition. But Mr. Wren waxes very bold and 
says: ‘* Had the Senior come here for three months too 
he would have scored 365.” I venture to regard this as 
an utterly unfounded statement (I suppose he will not let 
me call it a boast), and I submit that I might just as 
reasonably allege that it was because they did mot have 
recourse to Mr. Wren that the Senior and 9th Wrangler 
gained considerably higher marks in English composi- 
tion than the 15th, whose three months with Mr. Wren 
were so fruitful in that gentleman’s estimation. As to 
Mr. Marris, who heads the list, he is a genius, equally pre- 
eminent in mathematics and in classics, and altogether 
an abnormal competitor. But I do not think his magni- 
ficent answering proves either that the University of 


New Zealand is better than Oxford, or that Wangami © 


School is better than Eton, or that Mr. Wren’s estab- 
lishment is the flower and crown of things. The curious 
induction founded on three instances (one at least of 
which is what logicians call an instantia contradictoria, 
for Sir R. West was a university man) forms a fitting 
pendant to the chain of flowery clauses with which Mr, 


Wren has enriched your columns.—Yours very truly, 
R. Y. 


AGAINST NATURAL SELECTION. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Drayton House, EAuineG, 29 October, 1895. 


Sir,—I have to thank you for your notice of my book 
‘**The Origin of Plant Structures” (SaruRDAY REvViEw,. 
26 October) ; but the reviewer closes with a somewhat 
categorical statement which calls for correction, observ- 
ing that ‘‘ Wallace and many more recent observers. 
have abundantly proved that indefinite variation does 
occur.” I shall be glad if you will allow me to point 
out to your readers who might be misled by this state- 
ment, that your reviewer does not seem to be aware 
that Mr. Wallace—in an article which he was good 
enough to write upon my views in ‘* Natural Science” 
(vol. v. page 179)—so far from having “ proved” that 
indefinite variations occur, said that he did not under-— 
stand what I meant by the terms ‘‘definite ” and ‘‘ inde- 
finite variations.” In my reply (‘ Natural Science,” 
vol. v. page 257) I pointed out that these were Darwin's. 


expressions and not mine; and that the origin of species. 


by means of natural selection, according to Darwin, 
was entirely based upon the supposed existence of inde- 
finite variations. Darwin, for example, said that 
‘* Indefinite variability is a much more common result 
of changed conditions than definite variability” (‘‘ Origin 
of Species,” 6th ed., page 6). Itis this which I contend 
is an erroneous statement and one to which I will again 
refer later on. 

Now the variations which Mr. Wallace formerly con- 
sidered to be the source of new varieties were stated in 
his own words as follows: ‘‘ Offspring resemble their 
parents very much, but not wholly—each being possesses 
its individuality. This ‘ variation’ itself varies in amount,. 
but it is always present, not only in the whole being, but 
in every part of every being. Every organ, every 
character . . . is individual ; that is to say varies from 
the same organ [and] character . . . in every other in- 
dividual” (**On Natural Selection,” p. 266). In other 
words this is merely a statement of a very self-evident 
fact, which we might express by saying that no two 
peas are ever absolutely alike. Such variations, how- 
ever, are simply the consequence of the laws of growth 
and development being “ inexact,” and not like t aose of 
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gravity or such as govern the constancy in the angles of 
crystals. But it is these which Mr. Wallace now admits 
‘rarely coincide exactly with the limits of a species” 
(‘‘ Fortnightly Review,” March, 1895, p. 444). Such 
variations I have called ‘‘ individual,” and have shown 
that Mr. Wallace is quite right in saying that they do 
not, as a rule, give rise even to varieties (‘ Individual 
Variations,” ‘‘ Natural Science,” vi. p. 385). If the 
reviewer had ¢hzs kind in his mind when he speaks of 
indefinite variations, then neither Darwin nor Wallace, 
nor any one else, has ever ‘‘ proved”’ its existence : for 
it is an obvious and familiar fact to every one who 
chooses to observe Nature. As a rule, however, hey 
have nothing to do with the origin of species, and Mr. 
Wallace has certainly not called them “‘ indefinite.” 

On the other hand, what I would emphasize is that 
when a distinct adaptation appears in a plant, it comes 
into existence, as Dr. Weismann also insists, solely 
through the response of the plant to some new influence 
directly or indirectly acting upon it from without; but as 
long as a species has been growing wild in precisely the 
same environment for many generations, it does not 
give rise to new varieties at all; though no two plants 
and no parts of them are ever absolutely alike. Mr. 
Wallace now also draws this distinction ‘‘ between specific 
and non-specific or developmental characters. The former 
{he says] are those definite [this term he now accepts] 
though slight modifications through which each new 
species actually became adapted to its changed environ- 
ment” (Z.c.). This is precisely my view. On the one 
hand, individual variations are valueless ; on the other, 
varietal and specific characters are always definite and 
a acquired through the action of the environment 
itself. 

Returning to Darwin’s remark quoted above, I think 
- it is very doubtful whether he ever thought much, if at 
all, about those trivial individual variations as being the 
source of varieties; for, as I have shown in my book, 
the laid great stress on the effects of a changed environ- 
ment, and therefore says: ‘‘ Indefinite variability is a 
common result of changed conditions.” He here clearly 
means ‘‘ variation,” for variability—z.c. the ‘‘ power to 
vary,” is inherent in all plants at all times. He thought 
that a new environment stimulated a plant to throw out 
numerous but different sorts of variations, out of which 
the environment selected the best fitted to survive. I 
maintain that such indefinite, ill-adapted, or even inju- 
tious variations as he supposed, do not exist at all; but 
that the seedlings, however numerous, each and all begin 
to put on those features which render them more in har- 
mony with their surroundings. 

The reviewer also adds that I do not prove that 
changes thus wrought are hereditary. I would reply 
to himas I did to Mr. Wallace, who made just the same 
charge with regard to irregular flowers, which I main- 
tain have been derived from regular ones by self-adapta- 
tion to insect agency (‘‘ Origin of Floral Structures”’). 
Nature herself supplies the proof, for all irregular 
flowers are hereditary ; so also are all the peculiarities 
of desert plants, aquatic plants, &c. There is noneed 
to prove this, for it is done; but it is the previous 
question which I have endeavoured to answer: How 
have these now hereditary peculiarities arisen? My 
reply is by self-adaptation. But, further, ample experi- 
uments have proved it. All the numerous garden varieties 
which ‘‘ come true” by seed, e.g. curled kales, Brussels 
sprouts, radishes, carrots, and garden annuals, they 
thave all arisen under the environment of cultivation, 
and are now hereditary, as I have, indeed, shown 
abundantly in my book. Hence, it is scarcely fair to 
allow the readers of the Sarurpay Review to believe 
that I ‘‘ leave out what is most important to the problem 
of species.” As long as the environment is the same, 
the offsprings put on just the same adaptations as their 
parents. If this continues long enough, then the pecu- 
liarities become more and more rigidly fixed, and may 
not be lost, when the environment is changed again. All 
this and much more is fully discussed in the book ; but 
it is a common misfortune to an author that a reviewer 
(he can only suppose) has not the time or, perhaps, 
patience to wade through all the details. To put the whole 
question in a few words: Darwinians say that plants 
vary indefinitely in Nature, and that the environment 
selects the best fitted to survive. I maintain that they 
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vary definitely, and that the environment induces the 
best fitted to avise.—Yours truly, GrorGe HENSLow. 


[Mr. Henslow’s argument reminds us of the political 
adage that rebellion cannot be justified ; for when it is 
justified by success, it is not rebellion, but revolution. 
He says that the variations which produce species are 
not indefinite, because when they do produce species, 
they are definite. We think it most polite of him to 
remind readers that Mr. Wallace, as well as the reviewer, 
failed to see point in his distinction. Mr. Henslow says 
that the inheritance of ‘‘ adaptive ” characters produced 
by the environment during growth is plain, because 
plants with adaptive structures reproduce their kind. 
But all plants reproduce their kind. The problem is 
whether or no the occasional coincidence between 
adaptive structures in species, and adaptive changes 
produced by the environment during growth, is more 
than a coincidence. To prove Mr. Henslow’s view it 
would be necessary to prove that the adaptive changes 
produced by the environment are inherited. Mr. 
Henslow has not done this: he assumes it.—THE 
REVIEWER. | 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
Garrick Crus, W.C., 13 November, 1895. 


Dear Sir,—While thanking you for the kindly notice 
of my book on St. James’s Square in your issue of the 
gth instant, may I, in justice to myself, maintain the 
absolute accuracy of my statements on pages 76 and 77 
as to the ancient religion of the Howards ? 

Philip Earl of Arundel met a lingering death in the 
Tower of London in 1595 because he would not become 
a Protestant, and William Lord Stafford was beheaded 
on Tower Hill in 1680 on account of his supposed share 
in the Popish Plot. 

Instead of the present Duke’s father ‘‘ going over to 
Rome,” as stated by your reviewer, it was Charles, the 
11th duke, popularly known as the “Jockey of 
Norfolk,” who, unlike the long line of his ancestors, left 
Catholicism and became a Protestant. His two imme- 
diate successors in the title were Catholics, and the 
14th duke (who was born a Protestant) returned to the 
faith of his ancient race. I may also remark that the 
office of Earl Marshal has been held by the last nine 
dukes of Norfolk irrespective of creed. I imagined 
that I should be calling sufficient attention to Lord 
Burlington’s architectural skill in selecting his design 
for the great drawing-room at No. 4 for my only interior 
view. The dormitory of Westminster School is an addi- 
tion to the short list of London buildings designed by 
the same genius.—I remain, yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. 


[In my notice of Mr. Dasent’s most valuable work 
I avoided reference to the Westminster dormitory because 
Burlington only designed the garden front, which is 
never seen by the public, and because it is fn no sense 
‘*a house,” like 4 St. James’s Square. Perhaps he has 
never seen the dreary interior. There is another build- 
ing at Westminster called, I think, ‘‘ Busby’s Parlour,” 
which looks like Burlington’s work. 

The Howards, except the first line of the dukes of 
Norfolk, have generally been Protestants. The Carlisle, 
Suffolk, Berkshire, and Effingham branches are, and 
have always been, Protestants. The old line of the 
dukes died out with the 11th, a Protestant. I believe 
his very distant cousin and successor was a Protestant, 
if only because he was deputy Earl Marshal during his pre- 
decessor’s lifetime. The 11th duke was also a Protestant, 
or he could not have held the same office in his pre- 
decessor’s lifetime. The 13th duke was a Protestant, 
and his son, the 14th, was brought up in the same faith. 
I am old enough to remember the sensation caused by 
his ’verting, together with his duchess and her brother, 
Lord Lyons. The present duke is the first for many 


generations to have been brought up in the Romanist 
faith. The dukes were Earls Marshal by descent, but 
could not actually exercise the duties of the office, which 
were generally fulfilled by one of the Protestant Howards. 
Mr. Dasent will be able to see the distinction.—THE 
REVIEWER. | 
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REVIEWS. 


A BREATH FROM THE VELDT. 


‘“\ Breath from the Veldt.” By John Guille Millais, 
F.Z.S., &c. London: H. Sotheran & Co. 1895. 


R. MILLAIS’ previous book, ‘‘ Game Birds and 
Shooting Sketches ”—dealing with North Britain 
—had led us to expect excellent work from his pen and 
pencil, but we may confess at once that he has produced 
in his new venture a book far outstripping its predecessor 
in skill, style, and general interest. It may be said, 
indeed, that ‘A Breath from the Veldt,” is, upon the 
whole, the best and most valuable record of the wild life 
of the South African interior that has yet been published. 
This is a large statement, but it is not difficult to prove. 
Of all the numerous hunters and naturalists who have 
exploited the African wilderness and recorded their im- 
pressions in book form, none, if we except Cornwallis 
Harris, have combined the cunning of the practised artist 
with the skill of a first-rate sportsman and a naturalist’s 
innate love of animals. Harris, after his memorable 
expedition in 1836-37, proved to the world that he 
possessed this rare combination, and his ‘‘ Portraits of 
the Game and Wild Animals of Southern Africa” will 
always hold high rank as an authority upon the rapidly 
vanishing fauna of that once favoured land. But 
Harris’s illustrations, invaluable as they are, are often 
crude and amateurish, and from the artistic point of 
view Mr. Millais’ numerous drawings far excel them. 
Mr. Millais is at least as good a naturalist as his pre- 
decessor, and while devoting much of his space to 
quadrupeds, he deals very generously with avi-faunal 
life. Mr. Millais is weil known in Scotland as a 
first-rate game shot. He has amply proved in this 
African expedition of his, not only that he can shoot 
skilfully and well, but that he is a close observer of 
Nature and a born depictor of wild animal life. The 
result is that we now have at last the book that so 
many a South African wanderer has longed for ; a book 
which shows us veldt life as it is, and not as it is 
imagined to be by artists who sit at home in England. 
We have indeed in this volume the very breath of the 
plains ; and we see the birds, the wild game, and the Boers 
of the African hunting veldt as they have never hitherto 
been presented to us in literature. Thanks to incessant 
persecution, the great game of South Africa is so 
rapidly passing away that in a few years time, even in 
the haunts to which Mr. Millais penetrated, it will be 
little else than a memory. ‘A Breath from the Veldt,” 
then, with its accurate, artistic, and spirited representa- 
tions of faunal life, will in generations to come be 
invaluable as a work of reference, as a picture of 
what the great hunting grounds once were. 

In the first instance the author travelled from Cape 
Town to the village of Beaufort West in Cape Colony, 
and sojourned there for atime. On the great Karroo 
plains round Beaufort West there are still to be found 
considerable herds of the fleet and graceful springbok. 
Mr. Millais not only had good sport with the rifle with 
these antelopes, but he spent a fortnight under canvas 
with the principal object of making studies from the 
life. The result is a series of most interesting pictures, 
in which the springbok figures in all the extraordinary 
attitudes that render it the wonder and delight of those 
who have observed it in its own haunts. The leaping 
feats from which this antelope takes its name are shown 
with consummate skill. Mr. Millais very rightly draws 
attention to a point which most delineators of African 
life have lost sight of—the great difference between the 
motions of the antelores as compared with those of the 
deer kind. Almost all antelopes have in action a cer- 
ain stiffness which contrasts greatly with the easy 
and graceful movements of the true deer. 

From Beaufort West the author proceeded to Johan- 
nesburg, of which, naturally enough, as a lover of wild 
life, he has little of good to say. From Johannesburg 
he trekked by waggon north to the Limpopo, and thence 
to a remote corner of South East Mashonaland, where 
plenty of sport among heavy game was obtained. It 
happened that Mr. Millais fell in with a typical family of 
Boer hunters, wanderers who live in their waggons and 
support themselves by shooting big game and selling 
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the skins. For months Mr. Millais travelled with these 
primitive people ; he acquired their language, and after 
a time entered intimately into their mode of life. In 
common with the few Englishmen (Mr. Selous among the 
number) who have taken the trouble to find out what 
sort of people the South African Boers really are, he has 
a great deal to say in their favour. ‘I lived,” he tells 
us, ‘‘ with a family of Boers for six months, and found 
the head of it as thorough a gentleman as I ever met in 
my life. His family were each and all as kind and 
simple in their ways as any Scotch farmer’s. But before 
I arrived at this conclusion I must confess that I had 
rather a coarse time of it, as I could not then speak 
Dutch, and had to make a daily fight against prejudices 
and suspicions. When they found that I only wished 
them well and treated them as friends, their whole 
nature changed, and before the end of my stay I felt 
myself quite one of the family.” In addition to his very 
clever sketches of Boers and Boer life, Mr. Millais gives 
a good deal of information concerning a much misunder- 
stood, much maligned, and very interesting race. It 
deserves to be read and pondered by English people, 
whose impressions of the South African Dutch are 
usually not only utterly incorrect but extremely unjust. 
Roelof Van Staden, the Dutch hunter at the head of the 
family with whom Mr. Millais thus wandered, seems to 
have been a remarkable type of one of Nature’s gentle- 
folk. His portrait, opposite p. 54, bears out the 
author’s statement concerning ‘‘Oom Roelof’s” good 
looks. His career—the life of a professional hunter 
from his earliest youth—teemed with adventures, 
dangers, and the wild romance of the veldt. Van 
Staden, with his matchless knowledge of game and wild 
life, proved an invaluable and most interesting ally, and 
helped not a little towards the success of Mr. Millais’ 
expedition. 

Beginning with sport among springbok and game- 
birds in the earlier part of the trip, the author gradually 
approached the real haunts of the heavier game. He 
has, among a mass of interesting information upon 
bird-life, a great deal to say concerning that charming 
and most useful bird, the bustard. There are many 
bustards in South Africa—all of them excellent eating, 
by the way—but their habits and even their species are 
not very well known. The author tells us a great deal 
that is new of this bird; his figures of the extraor- 
dinary antics that some of them perform are quite 
fascinating ; and it seems more than probable that he 
has discovered an entirely new species. At present the 
examples of African bustards in the Natural History 
Museum and the knowledge concerning them are 
absurdly inadequate. It is refreshing to hear that in 
the waterless bush country of the Northern Transvaal 
there is still a good deal of game to be found, and that 
koodoo, blue wildebeest, and pallah—or impala, as some 
call them—are fairly plentiful. Mr. Millais’ studies of 
these antelopes, by the way, are excellent. It is not 
every man who will take the trouble to lie for hours at 
atime in the veldt watching through a telescope and 
recording with pencil and paper the curious traits of 
bird and beast life. The quaint ways of those animal- 
loving creatures, the rhinoceros-birds, in search of ticks, 
as depicted on pp. 68 and 60, are very interesting. 

At last, after fairly good sport, the author reached the 
real game country on the Bubye and Nuanetsi rivers, 
northern tributaries of the Limpopo at its easterly angle. 
Here waterbuck, koodoo, roan and sable antelope, 
zebras, buffaloes, blue wildebeest, tsesseby, Lichtens- 
tein’s hartebeest, lion, leopard, and other game were 
found, and many very noble trophies were secured. 
Mr. Millais’ presentments of all these animals are 
excellent, and could hardly be bettered. The real 
atmosphere of Africa, the blaze of sunshine, the hot 
distance, the clouds of dust, the fleeing game, are all, 
as the writer can testify from personal experience, 
depicted with wonderful fidelity. The studies of buffalo, 
waterbuck, and sable and roan antelope are extremely 
good. The picture of baboons feeding in a river-bed, 
with the singular evolutions of saddle-backed storks in 
the background (at p. 142), is most faithful, as are the 
Burchell’s zebras and sable antelope on pp. 172-3. 
But, indeed, it is hard to find a fault with any of the 
numerous illustrations. At last, after many hardships 
and some dangers and privations, came the time when 
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Mr. Millais and his Boer friends had to part. Good-bye 
was sadly said to Roelof Van Staden. ‘‘The old 
Frau and the girls were in tears as we kissed all 
round, with little hope of ever meeting again; and 
i must confess,” says the author, ‘‘I was deeply moved.” 
Qn his way down country Mr. Millais visited an old Boer 
“* Voortrekker” of the Orange Free State, and, after 
much difficulty, obtained leave from him to shoot a few 
specimens of the curious black wildebeest, an animal 
mow extremely scarce. The white-tailed gnu, as it is 
better known to naturalists, is one of the most fantastic 
and extraordinary animals in the world. Formerly 
it swarmed in the Cape Colony, Orange Free State, and 
Transvaal in hundreds of thousands; now it is on the 
verge of extinction. Mr. Millais estimates that there 
are now only some five hundred and fifty head left in all 
South Africa! His numerous drawings and sketches of 
these curiosities in animal life, obtained at the expense 
of long days of toil and observation are, therefore, all 
the more valuable. Inthe iext, also, Mr. Millais records 
with great care his impressions of these creatures. The 
author’s account of his expedition is written briskly, 
vigorously, and with unflagging spirit and good humour. 
His observations in natural history are as good and as 
interesting as his hunting adventures. He has, in short, 
succeeded in producing a work unique in South African 
literature. Sir John Millais contributes to his son’s book 
an excellent frontispiece, ‘‘The Last Trek,” a touch- 
ing incident in veldt life. 

‘*A Breath from the Veldt” has been most sump- 
tuously produced. It is a book that reflects the 
highest credit boin on author and publisher. The 
price—£3 3s.—considering the size and importance 
of the work and the excellence ‘and prodigality of the 
illustrations, cannot be considered excessive. It is a 
book that must be accounted absolutely necessary to 
the library of every cultured person interested in South 
Africa and its marvels of wild life. It is, in the very 
nature of things, extremely unlikely—unless Mr. Millais 
again takes the field—that a work of this character can 
be expected to be produced again in this generation. 
After this generation the old life of the veldt will have 
vanished, and there will be little of wild animai nature 
to study in the vast hunting grounds south of the 
Zambesi. 


MUNICIPALIZATION V. NATIONALIZATION. 


** Municipal Government in Great Britain.” By Albert 
Shaw. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1895. 

** Municipalities at Work. The Municipal Policy of Six 
Great Towns and its Influence on their Social Wel- 
fare.” By Frederick Dolman. With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir John Hutton, J.P., Chairman of the 
London County Council. London: Methuen & Co. 
1895. 

] EITHER of the above works is written in either a 

philosophical or a critical spirit ; both contain 
numerous facts not generally known, or at any rate not 
rightly appreciated, with regard to municipal activity, espe- 
cially in the great provincial towns. Both have clearly 
drawn from identical sources, and both are equally want- 
ing in any economic theory of what is possible or desirable 
in communal ownership. One or other should, we think, 
be read by every London citizen, and perhaps Mr. Shaw’s 
work should be the one selected, for if it does not deal 
so fully with Bradford, Liverpool, and Leeds as Mr. 

Dolman’s, it is equally good for Manchester, Birming- 

ham, and Glasgow, besides containing a great deal of 

information with regard to London which is not easily 
accessible elsewhere. In addition the purchaser of Mr. 

Shaw’s book will escape the very feeble preface of Sir 

John Hutton. As a sample take its concluding lines : 

‘* To the man who believes in the brotherhood of man 
the Collectivist policy is the only one which makes for 
righteousness, because it is based upon justice.” 

We believed there was really no public man left who 
could still hang out those claptrap phrases, ‘‘ brother- 
hood of man,” ‘‘righteousness,” and ‘‘justice” as 
symbols of a party policy. We are quite certain that 
no thoughtful Collectivist, no one but a Socialist of the 
stump order, would nowadays use them. What we 
@s a society want to develop is a stable community with 
‘@ maximum of healthy activity, a minimum of insanitary 
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surroundings, and a modicum of leisure and pleasure 
for all its members. We make no advance at all 
by appealing to vague words like ‘‘ brotherhood,” 
‘* righteousness,” and ‘‘ justice” ; they stand for nothing 
which two men will describe in the same language, and 
the sooner the Collectivist party throws them over, 
together with Sir John Hutton, the better for its future 
usefulness. 

As we have said, however, the chief failure of both 
these books is want of critical spirit. They point out 
successful municipal commercial enterprise, but do not 
endeavour to ascertain how far it has been legitimately 
achieved. The writers represent in this matter much of 
the current loose thought of the whole body of Pro- 
gressivists. Platform men of the Socialist party are 
hopelessly in need of a thinker—they have not once, so 
far as we can ascertain, formulated the limits of healthy 
municipal (as distinguished from national) interference 
with labour and capital. We find the London Liberal 
and Radical Union, in their statement of Progressive 
policy for the London County Council, demanding the 
municipal control of the docks and water supply at the 
same time as the gas and tramways, as if the two groups 
were not totally different in character. We observe the 
recent Trade-Union Congress blindly supporting this 
demand for the municipalization of docks. Messrs. 
Dolman and Shaw instance Liverpool's control of 
docks, Bradford’s control of water, Birmingham’s 
control of gas, and Glasgow's control of tramways as 
successful examples of municipal enterprise which London 
might well follow. We look in vain for any appreciation 
of the cost to the nation at large, at which these 
municipal enterprises have been successful. There is 
not the least conception of the growing danger of large 
municipalities crushing small ones, of big cities thriving 
on a monopoly which is worked at the expense of rural dis- 
tricts or small townships. Our authors do not in the least 
perceive that what the municipalities are acquiring at 
great cost from private companies, the nation may have 
one day to buy back at still greater price from the 
municipalities. In short they draw no clear line between 
municipalization and nationalization. They do not 
distinguish between the physical features of a country, 
which are the common property of a nation, and mere 
urban management of transit and sanitation which affects 
only a limited group of citizens. We cannot illustrate 
this better than by the problem of docks and water- 
supply as contrasted with gas-supply and tramways. 
London is a port owing to its situation, but it is not a 
port in order in the first place to pay wages to dock- 
labourers, interest to dock shareholders, or save the 
citizens of London by municipalization a substantial part 
of their rates. Only a portion of the goods entering 
London are consumed within the London County 
Council limits. A whole district of England is naturally 
fed from the Port of London, and to municipalize the 
London docks is to create a monopoly of a natural 
or physical situation for the benefit of a small portion 
of the nation. It is only recreating on a larger scale 
the same sort of monopoly as the Cicy of London once 
possessed in the coal dues. Messrs. Shaw and Dolman 
might easily have understood this, if they had really 
thought out the dock question as between Liverpool 
and Manchester. There cannot be a doubt that Liver- 
pool is the natural port of Manchester, but the docks 
are municipalized and the transit monopolized, and we 
see the prosperity of a large slice of thenation threatened, 
because municipalization and monopoly render the trade 
of Manchester more and more difficult. What is the 
result? Manchester puts municipally four and a half 
millions, and privately, perhaps, thrice as much into a 
ship canal, of which Mr. Shaw can write that the chief 
advantages are zvdirect. First class freighters are not 
largely using the canal, but it has lowered the transit 
and dock tariffs of the old Liverpool route! In other 
words, twenty millions are expended by one municipality 
to check the monopoly of another. Notwithstanding 
this, Mr. Dolman tells us: ‘‘ It is, of course, the general 
belief of Manchester men that the making of the canal 
will greatly promote the prosperity of their city. This 
much being granted (szc’), it is obvious that in com- 
pleting the Ship Canal the Corporation has rendered its 
greatest service to the people of Manchester, and given 
a most striking example of municipal institutions.” 
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With proper national control of docks and transit the 
# 20,000,000 sunk in the Ship Canal might have built 
a railway from Burmah to China, a second to Uganda, 
and the remainder would have gone a long way to open- 
ing up the Upper Nile to trade again—achievements 
infinitely more conducive to the prosperity of the whole 
of Lancashire and its factories than the Ship Canal. 

Mr. Dolman tells us that ‘‘ the bold energetic spirit” 
which animated the Manchester Corporation in the 
matter of the Ship Canal also ‘‘ municipalized Lake 
Thirlmere.” A sorry spectacle that municipalized lake 
now presents! The lake has become practically a tidal 
water of long period : Manchester’s needs have drained it 
down between each wet season, so as to expose some 
twenty yards of sodden grass and.decaying vegeta- 
tion between low and high water-mark. What the 
effect of this on the quality of the water will ultimately 
be remains to be seen, but we should by no means 
be surprised to hear of a scheme for bordering the 
entire lake with stone like an ordinary reservoir. The 
national loss of a beautiful playground may, perhaps, 
be justified by a local gain of health, or by the profit 
obtainable from water more capable of washing cotton 
than that of the Irwell. But it must be remembered 
that Thirlmere is no more the ‘‘ natural” water-supply 
of Manchester than of a dozen other towns, all growing, 
and some day perhaps destined individually or collec- 
tively to be as important as Manchester. It is true 
that some of them have a right to purchase Thirlmere 
water at stated prices, but the Progressivists have also 
a right to purchase water at stated prices from the 
London water companies and are not satisfied. What 
may happen in the future with regard to Thirlmere is 
happening in the present with regard to the municipaliza- 
tion of great watersheds in Yorkshire by Bradford and 
Leeds. Such monopolies make it extremely difficult 
for the smaller manufacturing towns to get a proper 
water-supply at a reasonable rate. We view with grave 
dissatisfaction the municipalization of a watershed in 
Wales by the Birmingham colossus. Not only may it 
increase the future water difficulties of London, but of 
several growing Midland towns. ‘‘ Look out for a good 
watershed and then municipalize it” may be a policy 
which commends itself to local Progressivists ; it cannot 
satisfy any Socialist with a grain of common sense and 
an atom of patriotism in him. It is the Socialism which 
Louis Stevenson mocked at, and which would divide our 
island into a number of communes hostile one to another. 
_ Besides, why stop at watersheds? The municipaliza- 
tion of coalfields for the sake of gas-supply, urban 
transit, and municipal heating, would tend just as much 
to ‘‘ the prosperity of the city ” as measured by profit to 
the ratepayers, and would be no more anti-national than 
the monopoly of watersheds and docks. Yet such a 
project, with the enormous borrowing powers of our 
modern great cities, would be attended by even greater 
dangers than the existing system of private monopolies 
and company-trusts. The fact is our friends the Pro- 
gressivists have no workable theory at all of the true 
limits of municipal and national activities. They have 
not the insight that could grasp a sound national 
economy, nor, having grasped it, the ability to make a 
great party policy of it. They found the municipal 
council more easily accessible than the national assembly, 
and in pushing the interests of a locality they have let 
slip the deeper problems of national prosperity. They 
have not the least conception that docks and water- 
sheds fall into a very different category from gasworks 
and tramways, and in each case they point with glee to a 
monopoly producing a good municipal balance-sheet. 
They cry with John Morley: ‘*‘ You may safely trust to 
local bodies powers which would be mischievous and 
dangerous in the hands of the central Government.” 
Whereas the higher Socialism, which above all things 
wishes to avoid the disruption of the nation into a 
number of competing units, whether individuals or 
municipalities or provinces, teaches that ‘‘ you may 
safely entrust to the central Government powers which 
would be mischievous and dangerous in the hands of 
local bodies.” 

It will be seen from what we have said that we regard 
the two works we have reviewed as valuable for their 
ove alone, and not for any generalization from 
them. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AUSTRALIA. 


“The Discovery of Australia.” By George Colling- 
ridge. Sydney: Hayes Brothers. 1895. 


R. COLLINGRIDGE describes his book as a 
‘* critical, documentary, and historic investiga- 
tion concerning the priority of discovery in Australasia 
by Europeans before the arrival of Lieut. James Cook 
in the Endeavour in the year 1770." To the discharge 
of this task the author brings a peculiar mental fitness. 
He can grapple with a myriad names and dates of the 
most conflicting and confusing kind, apparently without 
an effort. The result is a volume, half the size of one’s 
family bible, in which ‘‘ mappa mundi” after ‘‘ mappa 
mundi,” from the time of Ptolemy, A.p. 150, to De Vau- 
gondy, A.D. 1752, is minutely examined and discussed. 
As it is the latest, so Mr. Collingridge’s is the most 
complete inquiry into the question when and by whom 
Australia was discovered. For the reader even mode- 
rately interested in historico-geographical problems, Mr. 
Collingridge’s book will be simply forbidding ; he has 
gone so thoroughly into the investigation that few but 
those who are prepared to assimilate anything from a 
Chinese Lexicon to a novel by Mr. George Meredith, 
will care to attempt to find a way out of the maze it 
presents. To some extent this will be due to the 
circumstance that Mr. George Collingridge as a writer 
is not up to the level of Mr. George Collingridge as a 
geographer. He has little imagination, and does not 
realize how much there is in his subject of the romantic 
and the picturesque. Thus the reader does not find him- 
self devouring Mr. Collingridge’s own words with the 
interest with which he reads the quotations given from 
R. H. Major, or the account which Maximilianus Tran- 
sylvanus wrote of the adventures of Magellan and the 
Spaniards who sailed under him down the east coast of 
South America, through the straits which now bear his 
name, and across the Pacific to the island of Mauthan, 
where Magellan lost his life. Mr. Collingridge may, 
however, claim to have brought together all that diligence 
has, so far, been able to discover, concerning the earliest 
ideas about, and the voyagers, apocryphal and real, 
to, the great Austral continent. Whilst, therefore, 
others in the same field may have made their work 
more attractive so far as it went, none has produced a 
volume likely to prove more useful in determining the 
evolution of Australasian geography. 

It is of particular interest at a time when the thoughts 
of geographers and scientists are turning in the direc- 
tion of the Antarctic Continent, to attempt to settle the 
question of the discovery of Australia. Although it is 
hardly possible that any light on the investigation can 
come from the south polar regions, it is curious to note 
in ancient maps that a “‘ Terra incognita,” or, as part of 
it came to be called ‘‘ Terra Australis,” was supposed to 
stretch right away down to and around the South Pole. 
This may simply mean that the cartographer, not know- 
ing where to draw the line, carried the land indefinitely 
south, but the continuation of the continent on the old 
maps is not unsuggestive just now. The mystery which 
enshrouds the discovery of Australia remains, and seems 
likely to remain, a mystery. That the ancients had a 
vague idea of the sphericity of the earth and of a Southern 
continent beyond the known world, is fairly well estab- 
lished. It requires a good deal of ingenuity, however, 
to credit them with knowledge of Australia. A ‘‘ mappa 
mundi” contained in a manuscript of the Apocalypse 
in the eighth century, bears a curious legend in Latin 
with reference to a fourth part of the world, supposed 
to exist to the south of Africa and Asia and beyond the 
Indian Ocean. In this part of the world lived ‘‘ the 
fabulous antipodeans.”” Marco Polo in the thirteenth 
century, in his wanderings in China and the Eastern 
seas, apparently heard of Australia, for he spoke of 
‘‘the largest island in the world.” As Mr. Colling- 
ridge makes clear, the effect of Marco Polo's writings 
on the cartography of the Australasian regions 
lasted for some 300 years. In 1487 the Portuguese 
found their way round the Cape, and in 1492, 
Columbus crossed the Atlantic. Both events led to 
further explorations east, west, and south. A wooden 
globe preserved in the geographical department of the 
Paris National Library, to which the date of circa 1535 
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is ascribed by H. Harrisse, bears an inscription to the 
effect that Terra Australis was discovered in 1499, but, 
as Mr. Collingridge says, the inscription needs verifica- 
tion. The evidence, at any rate, is insufficient to war- 
rant any attempt to organize an exhibition for 1899 in 
Melbourne or Sydney, to celebrate the fourth centenary 
of the discovery of Australia. Nor can France advance 
any proof that de Gonneville, who is sometimes said to 
have touched Australia, went further east than Mada- 
gascar. After Magellan’s last disastrous voyage in 
1519 a curious thing happened. He wholly missed any 
sign of the great south land, and for a period Terra 
Australis disappears from the maps. But not for long. 
The Portuguese and the Spanish, anxious to divide the 
Austral world between them, wrangled and sent forth 
expeditions. It is impossible to say what they dis- 
covered, and they had their reasons for keeping their 
discoveries secret. Mr. Collingridge indicates certain 
distortions of the coast line on the charts, which there is 
ground for believing were intentional. Towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, the Spanish and Portuguese 
stars began to wane, whilst the Dutch and English were 
rising. Spain made a final attempt to discover the 
southern ¢erra firma and, in 1595, sent out a pioneering 
expedition under Mendana, to settle a colony on the 
Australian continent. The expedition failed ; but had it 
succeeded, a Spanish-Australian Empire might have 
resulted. De Quiros in 1605 sailed in search of ‘‘ the 
deep and spacious, populous and tertile continent ” 
towards the south; and with him went Torres, whose 
name the straits between Australia and New Guinea 
bear, but who certainly did not discover them, because 
they are shown on the map which Wytfleit dedicated to 
the King of Spain eight years earlier than de Quiros’s 
voyage. 

With the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
problem of Australian discovery comes distinctly nearer 
to solution, and by the end of the century it had beea 
solved. The Dutch have sought to show that their 
countryman, in charge of the yacht Duyfhen, on a 
mission of exploration in New Guinea, made the first 
authentic discovery of the island continent in 1606, 
and the Spanish about the same time seem to have 
thought they had found it, when, as a matter of fact, 
they were as far off as the New Hebrides. The most 
curious claim advanced is that in the name of Dirck 
Hartog. In 1801 a plate was discovered by the French 
on the West Australian coast. This plate bore an 
inscription to the effect that the spot on which it was 
found was visited by Captain Dick Hartighs (Hartog) 
in the Endraght in 1616. To the plate was affixed 
another declaring it to be a copy of one found by 
Viamingh in 1697. The original was carried off by 
Viamingh ; the second was replaced by the French dis- 
coverer, but, according to one writer, it was appropriated 
in 1819 by M. L. de Freycinet and presented by him to 
the Museum of the Institute in Paris. It is unfortunate 
that this relic is not to be found, and Mr. Collingridge 
advances some very good reasons for doubting whether 
Hartog was ever on the coast of Australia. Vlamingh’s 
account of his action, given in his diary, is irreconcilable 
with his claim to have fixed up a plate bearing a copy of 
Hartog’s together with a statement of his own. Mr. 
Collingridge suggests that Viamingh’s plate was intended 
to show the English that Australia was not a discovery 
of theirs. Such an expedient could hardly have been 
necessary in view of the discoveries made by Dutchmen 
at various points of the coast, and above all by Tasman in 
1642 and 1644. About those claims there could be little 
dispute. Moreover, Mr. Collingridge himself supplies 
an answer to his suggestion when he says that after the 
death-blow to Dutch naval supremacy had been dealt by 
the defeat of van Tromp in 1654, the Dutch seem to have 
lost all interest in connection with Australian discovery. 
Dampier first saw Australia, or New Holland as it was 
then called, on 4 January, 1688, a hundred years, almost 
to a day, before the arrival of Governor Phillip. In 1699 
he visited the country again on a voyage of discovery. 
Dampier’s account of New Holland was so unfavourable 
that very little attention was given to the continent until 
more than half a century later when Captain Cook 
undertook those explorations which gave England, at 
any rate, a more correct view of Australian geography 
and the character of the Australian soil. 
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THE PECKHAM PLATO. 


‘*A Companion to Plato’s Republic for English Readers.”” 
Being a Commentary to Davies and Vaughan’s 
translation. By Bernard Bosanquet. London ; 
Rivington, Percival & Co. 1895. 


“Taaae is no more salutary author than Plato for 
modern men, and especially for modern demagogues, 
persons interested in social problems, and “‘ practical” 
politicians. What is best in the new spirit of reform 
in Church and State is best described as Platonism 
struggling against mere materialism on the one hand 
and Aristotelianism on the other. But the misery of it 
is that our would-be reformers have more than their 
share of ignorance, lack of lucidity and incapacity to 
** see life steadily and to see it whole.” One is often 
tempted to wish that those ardent dabblers who rush 
forward to better the world for us, could be taken up by 
some benevolent despot, confined for a few years in a 
brazen tower, and let out only after they have passed 
a careful examination in ‘‘ Aristotle’s Ethics” and 
‘*Plato’s Republic.” The latter especially would 
interpret their aims, correct most of their mistakes, and 
refine their methods, to the great advantage of all and 
sundry. Hitherto Plato has been the perquisite of dons 
His treasures have been locked 
up in antique colleges and guarded by draconic tutors 
and bursars, who had no interest in the life of men 
outside the gates, and who could not, for the life of them, 
speak a language understanded of the people. The late 
Mr. R. L. Nettleship, of Balliol, inspired by Dr. Jowett 
with a passion for the tallest of the kings of old 
philosophy, used to lament that the royal Plato was a 
king with so few subjects, but confessed himself unable 
to interpret Plato to those who needed him the 
most; although he admitted that this lack of inter- 
preting power is just what makes our universities 
so impotent in practical life. It is true that Jowett 
translated Plato with taste and precision, but fifty 
shillings is too long a price for most reformers to pay for 
a secondhand copy. Davies and Vaughan gave us a 
dull and plodding version for less than fifty pence. 
Alas! the English reader cannot make much of mere 
translations. He wants simple explanations as sauce 
to such solid meat, a sort of Cruden’s concordance to 
the chief thoughts, an index which shall enable him to 
turn up the passages he wishes to collate and use, with 
parallel passages simply translated from other ancient 
authors, and luminous short paragraphs upon forms, 
ideas, highmindedness, and other catch words. All this 
Mr. Bosanquet has given him in 430 pages, and by so 
doing has placed some of the best old-world thought within 
reach of any diligent and moderately intelligent lad or 
lass, who will take and eat of such nourishing dishes. 
It is as if turtle soup were to be had in pennyworths. 
Whoso has hitherto held his mug for thin skilly or pea 
fluids may now taste of the richest of civic foods. Many 
an honest soul, if he has the luck to hap upon this book, 
will feel that a new planet has swum into his ken as 
he catches sight of Plato in his majesty. The bookish 
cliques, who have read together much Shakespeare for 
their profit and much Browning for their patience, will 
have a new source of pleasure, and be able to quarry 
enough thoughts from the reopened mine to set each 
man up as an original genius for the rest of his life, and 
Mr. Bosanquet will help to educate many an one who 
has hitherto mistaken chicken fatting for culture. It is 
to be hoped that some of Hegel’s perversities will be 
lightly passed over by the reader. That great and good 
man nodded more than sometimes, and Mr. Bosanquet is 
fond of giving him (at his ‘‘ noddingest”’) as the antidote 
against Platonic thought ; but why should one fear ? 
The solemn march of Platonic thought will carry folk 
along however much Hegel plays his Rechtspiel in the 
path. Indeed, why should the Companion be so can- 
tankerous as to wish to controvert the Masteratall? It 
would be a gentler work merely to interpret him and 
nothing more. 

We are likely to have many popular books about 
Plato wherewith to educate our masters. Pater tried to 
platonize Bohemia ; Mr. Bosanquet fain would platonize 
Peckham, if not Camberwell and Bethnal Green. Hyde 
Park will soon resound with echoes of the Academy, 
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and Ceramicus will give up its dead to the London 
School Board. It causes us some qualms, we confess, 
to think of the burlesquing and vulgarizing which await 
“‘the Attic Moses.” But let us comfort the true 
believer and ourselves. It is the outcome of necessity, 
and is part of the general thaw that has set in after the 
long intellectual frost of this age. Science, which once 
divided up life into packing-cases, is not only talking 
evolution but applying her own prescription. Every- 
thing flows, and flows over the arbitrary partitions of 
our dogmatic division. The clear-cut lines we used to 
delight in begin to melt and dissolve, and the material 
world flows. But this was the starting-point for 
Heraclitus (really, Mr. Bosanquet, you must not teach 
mechanics to spell him Herakleitus!), and Heraclitus 
was Plato’s forerunner. When all things flow, the 
determining form becomes of greater importance: the 
supersensate element is the chiefer object of our study. 
Thoughts are better worth fighting for than pudding, 
after all ; for the reward of the battle is always certain, 
whatever be the issue of it, and that reward is a perfec- 
tion and nobility of character which the Greeks prized, 
too exclusively, may be, but not too highly. 

Therefore we wish Mr. Bosanquet and his book well, 
because we wish Plato very well, and we will sink some 
detailed objections in a general praise of his good work 
and his even yet more excellent aim. 


A MODERN MANUAL OF PHYSICS. 


“‘An Exercise Book of Elementary Practical Physics.” 
By R. A. Gregory, F.R.A.S. London: Macmillan 


& Co. 1895. 


HERE can be no denying the steady improvement 

of elementary science teaching. Slowly but surely 
in this country, in university and common school alike, 
the English pedagogue is learning that books are neither 
the beginning nor the end of wisdom. Time was when 
he deemed it sufficient instruction in science to thrust 
before his pupils some absurd summary of his subject, 
starting with inaccurate definitions of energy, matter, 
force, the universe, and so forth, and terminating in 
examination questions. His delightful sense of the 
supreme importance of etymology was evident at every 
turn. ‘‘ Physics,” he would premise, ‘‘is derived from 
the Greek gvexyj. In Latin literature we find physica 
and also physice. The word signifies ....” And 
solemn headmasters have witnessed that the teach- 
ing of science duly tested did not expand the mind like 
classical learning! But we who are younger know that 
physical science begins with a question and ends with 
a provisional definition, that it takes no heed of etymo- 
logies, that the aim of its teaching is not so much 
knowledge as a method of knowing, and the newer 
discipline changes steadily to that sounder form. Slowly 
the old pedants pass away, and their places are taken 
by men whose knowledge is real, teachers who do not 
pride themselves on a scholarly ignorance of psychology, 
and who can venture into a laboratory without danger 
of disastrous exposures. Such men as Guthrie, Pro- 
fessor Armstrong, Mr. Earl, and Professor Worthington, 
following deliberately or instinctively in the steps of 
Froebel, have gradually evolved a real and really educa- 
tional method of teaching science. And in no book that 
we know of is this method quite so ably set forth as in 
this admirable book of exercises that Mr. Gregory has 
arranged. 

It is an exercise book—not a text-book. It is to pre- 
cede any text-book, and it begins with measurement, for, 
indeed, science is measurement. At first it is a business 
of measuring lengths and then, experimentally, the ratio 
of length to diameter. Then we come to the measure- 
ment of areas, first of rectilineal figures and then of 
circles. Your old-fashioned schoolmaster taught dogma- 
tically that the circumference of a circle was 2mr; why 
was a holy mystery to be learnt—later. Sometimes 
the pupil forgot whether it was 277 or 477—numerical 
dogmas are always elusive. . Your new-fashioned school- 
master, with a penny and some pieces of paper, causes 
this to be discovered, so that it seems inevitable; and 
goes on from that to the area of a circle in the most 
natural and convincing way, and so onto volumes. The 
old type of teacher wasted his pupils’ lives in learning 
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square measure, cubic measure, and the like, whereas 
Mr. Gregory’s pupils, knowing long measure, deduce the 
others at their convenience. Here and there he shows 
himself not only a scientific teacher but a remarkably 
ingenious one. Here, for instance, is a pretty way of 
making the rule for finding the area of a sphere seem 
real and convincing to a boy: 

‘* Procure a wooden pulley-end of a blind-roller, and a 
piece of thin sheet india-rubber, like that of which toy 
balloons are made. Place the india-rubber over one of 
the faces of the pulley, and fix it on by means of string 
tied round the groove of the pulley. Draw a square 
centimetre upon the india-rubber. Now fit a glass tube 
about a foot long into a cork which will fit tightly into 
the central hole in the pulley. Introduce water into the 
tube until the india-rubber upon the pulley has bulged 
out so as to form one half of a globe, as nearly as you 
can estimate. You have now a hemispherical dome, the 
base of which is the pulley. It can be proved that such 
a dome has twice the area of the circular base upon 
which it rests. Test this statement by finding, while 
the india-rubber is stretched, the area of the square 
drawn upon it. If this area is about twice that of the 
original square, you may conclude that the dome surface 
of the india-rubber is twice that of the flat circular sur- 
face, and, therefore, that the whole surface of a sphere 
has four times the area of the flat part obtained by cutting 
the sphere into two halves.” 

Who after that is likely to forget 4 (# x 7’), and how 
many per cent would remember it if taught dogmatically ? 

From such measurements we come to volumes, and 
thence to mass, specific gravity, flotation, fluid pressure, 
lever experiments, balances, thermometry, and so forth. 
But we have said enough to show the line the new science 
teaching is taking. At the end of it the pupil is still in 
ignorance of that inspiring word, vox, still ignorant 
of what energy and molecules are—an ignorance Lord 
Kelvin will share with him ; he has never heard of atoms, 
nor of ether, nor of evolution ; his mind is as clean of 
gabble as when he began. But he can weigh a little, 
see a little, draw a little, and think a little; he has had 
it borne in upon him that this force and that force hang 
together, and that things may be tested and proved. 
Facts, too, he has learnt, a pregnant few, with his eyes, 
his fingers, his arms, his temperature sense, and his ears, 
all working together. He has had something added to 
him that he can never lose again, something added not 
only to his practical ability but to his character, for to 
think clearly is to think honestly, and to weigh carefully 
is the beginning not only of wisdom but of righteousness. 


FAIRY TALES. 


‘* The House of Joy.” By Laurence Housman. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1895. 


“Tsar the publication of fairy tales should be coinci- 
dent with the vulgar delights of Christmas is merely 
another proof of our invincible conservatism. The cus- 
tom dates back, no doubt, to the pompous age of peri- 
wigs, when the assumption first arose that fairy tales 
were written for the delectation of extreme youth. As 
a matter of fact, however, neither the old French nor 
Scandinavian writers of fantastic tales had any idea of 
purveying milk food for babes. It seems probable that 
the stories of Perrault and Madame D’Aulnoy grew out 
of a survival of the heroic sentiment which inspired the 
semi-civilized mysticism of the folk-songs, perverted 
from grave issues to gay by the quickening spirit of the 
Renaissance. The gods of Greece came to life again 
in the form of elves and dryads, who through super- 
natural agencies swayed the destinies of the human race. 
It is impossible, within the scope of this article, to trace 
the history of the fairy tale, bound up as it is with the 
history of medieval minstrelsy and tinged with memories 
both of Oriental traditions and of Norse mythology. In 
the eighteenth century the writing of fairy tales became 
a fashionable pastime among the fair triflers who, a 
century later, took to the compilation of journals with 
the same zest. Madame D’Aulnoy and her companions 
concerned themselves chiefly with composing parables 
of love, most of which have a marked Boccaccian fla- 
vour, and which were certainly never intended for the 
perusal of the modern ‘‘ young person.” 
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Turning northward we see the genius of Hans Ander- 
sen, and find the fairy tale purged from all licentious 
symbolism, simplified, and at the same time sublimated. 
But Andersen, with all his naive soul and his pellucid 
fancy, had no actual intention of addressing himself to 
children. He began by writing plays, and only turned 
to the babes and sucklings when their insensate parents 
would have none of him. He came to his own genera- 
tion, but they received him not, being greedy of sensa- 
tion and trivial actualities. So the children, attracted 
as youth always is to the beautiful and the incompre- 
hensible, adopted Hans Andersen and chose a part far 
better than they knew. Yet the real wonder of his work 
escapes the child, and must always escape him, not- 
withstanding the fact that it has been written to be 
understood by a child. For although Andersen had 
the soul of a child, he had the eyes of a man; and 
although he looked out on life as on a land that is very 
far off, his point of view was a man's point of view. He 
saw human nature as one who gazes through an inverted 
lens, infinitely distinct in its remoteness. But the 
greatest wonder of Andersen is his voice, unlike all 
others. True, there are infantine chords in it—notes as 
of flute and viol, most limpid of sounds. Yet also there 
is the human plaint, full of anguish and disillusionment, 
and the uncertain semi-tones of love-doubts and despairs. 
His women, too, are enchantments for all time, as potent 
as any in fiction. To have dalliance with ‘‘ The Stork 
King’s Daughter,” to feel the Ice-Maiden’s kisses on 
one’s feet—for these appreciations one must have put 
away childish things. 

But with the birth of the Philistine passion for reality 
the fiction of phantasy, which might be described as the 
foam on the wave of romantic literature, survived the 
discredit which fell upon the latter because the crude 
judgment of a gross epoch mistook its delicacy for 
puerility. So when the sham virtues of Pamela were 
delighting the adults of Richardson’s generation, its 
youth was being nourished on fabled loves and elemen- 
tal passions such as were afterwards depicted by 
Andersen. Gradually, however, the morbid craving for 
truth in fiction spread to the schoolroom, as the child 
began to kick against the pricks of convention in com- 
pany with its parents. Modern youth, that desires 
above all things the knowledge of good and evil, seeks 
in literature what it dares not ask of life. As a result 
French novels fill the shelves that were wont to shelter 
fairy tales, and these being rejected are reserved to the 
class for whom they were originally written—to the 
lovers of literature who were once in love with life. We 
are surely nearing a reaction against the Zolaesque 
tradition ; in France the tide has already turned. Even 
here the number of those who suffer from a nostalgia of 
illusion increases every day. These are they who read 
fairy tales. 

They who write them are, however, fewer in number, 
and are, with one or two exceptions, inconsiderable. The 
combination of qualities essential to the production of 
great fables is infinitely rare. An ardent fancy united 
to a certain perception of the simple issues of life, and a 
style that is exquisitely pure and felicitous, may bring 
forth fairy tales meet to followafter the works of Andersen 
and Perrault. Those who concern themselves with this 
branch of literature—Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs to wit—are for the most part content to dress up 
the treasures of the past in garments that become them 
not. Since the publication of ‘‘The House of Pome- 
granates,” nothing so worthy has been done in the 
domain of modern fairy tale as Mr. Laurence Housman’s 
‘*House of Joy.” It contains eight stories illustrated 
by the author. The pictures are distinguished by that 
archaic sentiment and that wonderful beauty of line 
which are already associated with the name of Laurence 
Housman. Among the tales several are admirable, and 
oneisagem. ‘‘The Story of the Heroes” and ‘ The 
White King” are as good as Andersen at his best, 
coloured with a curiously modern tinge. Even in the 
most melancholy of Andersen’s tales the lightness of his 
heart shines through, but one never feels that Laurence 
Housman’s heart is light. His style, fastidious and 


graceful though it is, lacks the magic of the Scandina- _ 


vian, the silver tone which even a translation has failed 
to obscure. This is, of course, to compare Mr. Laurence 
Housman with the greatest master of his art, and the 
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‘*House of Joy” justifies us of the comparison. The 
worst one can urge against its author is that he is too 
obviously in earnest, too surely born in the nineteenth 
century. Ata feast of divine unreason one should forget 
to count the cost. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


‘* Journal de Eugéne Delacroix.” Tome III. 1855-1863. 
Paris: Librairie Plon. 1895. 

‘*Priére. Poéme.” Par Jules Bois. Paris: Librairie 
de l’art indépendant. 1895. 

**Je Deviens Colon.” Par Hugues le Roux. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 1895. 

‘*A Prix Fixe et & la Carte.” Par J. Ricard. Paris : 
Calmann Lévy. 1895. 

‘*Vie de Montagne.” Par le Comte C. Théotoky. 
Paris: Perrin & Co. 1895. 


HE “Journal” of Eugéne Delacroix is completed 

at last, and preserves to its final page its qualities 
of vital interest, although this third volume is hardly so 
lively as the second was, and is more hurried. We 
have rarely nowadays to reproach the executors of great 
men with excessive delay in the fulfilment of their duty, 
but in the present case MM. Flat and Piot would have 
done well, perhaps, to have made better speed. An 
interval of forty years, in these times, is much or not 
enough ; it is enough to make a great many names 
obscure to the general reader, yet not to give the full 
historical perspective. We have no need, however, to 
grumble over Delacroix’s ‘‘ Journal,” which is an im- 
portant document. The crusty old painter, for all his 
desire of solitude, lived in the centre of things. He 
noted the peculiarities of his friends with a caustic touch, 
and he theorized on art and literature with independent 
acumen. On science he was not so profound ; there 
are some amazing pronouncements on that subject in 
the present volume. As he grew older, Delacroix grew 
more impatient about keeping his diary, and towards 
the end his notes became very sparse, but they do not 
cease altogether until a few weeks before his death. 

The sympathy which Delacroix felt with certain phases. 
of English art comes out repeatedly and significantly in 
this volume. He is never tired of praising Bonington 
and Wilkie, and he welcomed the Preraphaelites with 
enthusiasm. When Wilkie showed him the sketch of 
his ‘‘ John Knox preaching,” and talked of improving it, 
Delacroix impetuously, and a little preciously, called 
out, ‘‘ Apollo himself, if he took the brush, could but 
spoil it in finishing it.”" His personal recollection of 
Turner is interesting : 

‘* Je me rappelle l'avoir regu chez moi une seule fois, 
quand je demeurais au quai Voltaire; il me fit une 
médiocre impression ; il avait l’air d'un fermier anglais - 
habit noir assez grossier, gros souliers et mine dure et 
froide.” 

To turn to technical questions, with which the journa) 
abounds, it is interesting to find Delacroix preoccupied 
with the colour of flesh in sunlight or out pf doors 
at a period when it was taken for granted that a studio- 
light sufficed. He constantly recurs to this topic, and 
apparently it was only the decline of his health which 
prevented him from carrying out experiments in open-air 
painting on an extended scale. We find curious, but 
scarcely sympathetic notes respecting George Sand, 
Dumas pére, and Théophile Gautier, while Baudelaire 
appears over and over again, but in a highly favourable 
light, as the assiduous admirer and student, a critic of 
real insight, to be pitted against Gautier. A gift of the 
works of Edgar Poe, however, was thrown away on 
Delacroix, who could not be persuaded by any eloquence 
of Baudelaire’s to find merit in the ‘‘Tales of the 
Grotesque and Arabesque.” Delacroix thought Ariosto 
a better writer than Poe, which, for inappropriateness, 
rivals M. Edmond de Goncourt’s late amazing utterance 
that Ibsen was not such a clever writer as Beau- 
marchais. 

The name of M. Jules Bois is not well known in Eng- 
land, or, for that matter, in France, where, if the public 
thinks of him at all, itis apt to confound him with those 
other ‘‘ Mages,” M. Papus and M. Albert Jhouney, if 
not with the egregious Sar Péladan himself. For years 
past, with his “‘hieratic” verses and his ‘‘ esoteric” 
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dramas (we recall one with the title ‘‘ Les Noces de 
Sathan”’), poor M. Jules Bois has been trying, without 
much success, to pose as a very original and mysterious 
personage. He calls himself an Occultist, and claims 
to be the only serious writer left in an age given up to 
frivolity. We have read his quaint little volume of 
mystical lyrics with a certain indulgence, which would 
be more marked if M. Jules Bois did not, like some of 
the Symbolists—whom he hates and eschews—play the 
maddest pranks with the laws of French prosody, and 
write verses which cannot be tortured into any sort of 
scansion. Beneath his affectation, his irritating 
mannerism, his silly claim to spontaneity of inspiration, 
there is something about M. Jules Bois that is not wholly 
negligeable. He has, in his odd way, something of a 
poet’s delicacy and fervour, and when he deigns to 
write like other people, metrically, he has sometimes a 
very pathetic, ardent melody. Here are two stanzas 
from his epilogue : 
*‘ Dieu m’a pris dans ses bras, comme un enfant fragile, 

Et m’a bien dorloté contre son sein joyeux ; 

Il a séché mes pleurs ; et ma plainte inutile 

Est morte, et j’ai senti se dessiller mes yeux. 


Tous me fuyaient, mais Lui me sourit tendre et grave ; 

il me montra I’étoile ardente au soir obscur, 

Et la belle cité qu’ignore une Ame esclave, 

Mais oi: tous nous reposerons parmi I’azur.” 

It is a fantastic book that M. Hugues le Roux has 
written for the purpose of encouraging his countrymen 
to colonize the higher slopes of Algeria. He talks of 
England with a calm contempt. English writers them- 
selves, he tells us, confess that the Anglo-Saxon race 
has failed everywhere in Asia. Let them leave that 
continent to Russia, which, alone, can civilize it. 
England, he says, is dying of its own expansion, and 
must be content to accept the effaced réle of a moribund 
metropolis. What very silly English book can M. le 
Roux have been reading? We presently discover, but 
we see no reason for giving it a gratuitous advertise- 
ment. When he trusts to his own observation, the 
clever French journalist has many useful and telling 
things to say, although he takes his note-book a little 
too seriously when he dedicates it solemnly to the head 
of adepartment. ‘‘ Au Ministre de I’Intérieur j’offre ce 
livre de bonne foi,” but we are afraid that that Minister 
is just now thinking about other things. 

o those whom long experience has taught what sort 
of light, spiced dishes are served up by M. Ricard, we 
need only recommend ‘‘A Prix Fixe et a la Carte” as a 
collection of small stories not less sprightly nor more 
proper than ‘‘ Histoires Fin de Siécle” and ‘‘ Contes A 
mon Singe,” and all the rest of this irresponsible writer's 
literary baggage. What ‘‘ Vie de Montagne” originally 
was we do not know; it now consists of very rough, 
dull dialogues, and tales of Thessalian life, but whether 
it is a translation from the Greek or an effort in original 
French we cannot tell. Nor does it matter. On the 
last page, a person says in his haste, ‘‘O dém!” but 
whether this is Greek or French, or whether indeed it is 
not an English expletive, we do not know. 


FICTION, 


‘‘ Frieze and Fustian.” By M. E. Francis. London: 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 1895. 


WO out of the four “‘ Frieze ” sketches are fair exam- 
ples of an important type of short story. A mother, 

for instance, is eager to take vengeance on a kinsman 
who out of spite has stripped the roof off the miserable 
home where her son lies ill. To prevent murder, the 
priest takes her to the dead body of her child, and tells 
her that her own boy will turn from her even if God 
allows her to reach heaven. The kinsman flies to her 
for his life, and she forgives him, remembering her child. 
An old woman, again, gives her savi to a mother 
with a sick child, because she recalls in the agonized 
face her own mother’s feeling. If such themes of 
interest occurred in music, it might be possible to label 
them with a technical name ; but in literature we must 
test content with the exactness of ‘‘ that sort of thing.” 
Without adding to the sweeping generalities which 
already crowd over the short story, and asking whether 
such tremendous abstract emotioffs can be turned up as 
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a trump card at the end of a short game with slender 
material, we know at any rate that “‘ that sort of thing ” 
does not succeed in Mrs. Francis Blundell's short stories. 
It is unconvincing, facile, wearisome, we sicken of it at 
once. These two stories ring false, they are not solid, 
we long to get away from them to something more on 
the surface, more unexplained. The mother who is about 
to kneel to receive the blessing of her newly ordained 
son, and who suddenly flings her arms round his neck 
to bless him, is a different thing altogether, striking and 
original. And it is refreshing too, that the outburst 
‘* Dom Annie Davis!” should be the means of reconciling 
Daddy Jack and Daddy Jim, and not the sight of their 
curly-headed baby. ‘‘ Owd Lads” is excellent—in fact 
the figures all through are first-rate. ‘‘Queen o’ Toole” 
is charming until the point comes. Only when there is a 


story is Mrs. Francis Blundell wearisome, though the - 


tendency to over-explanation shows itself here and there. 
At the end of ‘‘Old Folks’ Tales,” for instance, the 
value of the lark’s jubilant song, the lowing of the cows 
and distant voices of the children, is marred by the narrow 
addition of ‘‘all the world is alive and merry; and the 
sun must even now be shining on the sod beneath which 
the old couple sleep.” 


‘*The Desire of the Moth.” By Capel Vane. Two 
vols. London: Bentley. 1895. 


Soon there will be no women to read novels, for they 
will all be too busily engaged in writing them to 
remember to order fiction from Mudie’s. The eternal 
fight between quantity and quality of course occurs to 
the mind in this connection, and it is difficult to decide 
whether ‘‘ Capel Vane” is helping to oust the troops of 
the few or not. If hers is a first effort, as seems likely, 
it is a good one of the ‘‘ simple, sensuous, passionate ” 
kind, but it is not remarkably good. There is no reason, 
except the bad one that there cannot be too many novels 
in the world, why ‘‘ The Desire of the Moth” should 
exist. But since it does exist, it is pleasant to recognize 
a certain amount of power in the treatment of a familiar 
theme. Luigia at seventeen, after a miserable childhood, 
sells herself for happiness to ‘‘ crabbed age.” The mar- 
riage is of course disturbed by the appearance of the 
other man for whom Luigia sacrifices everything only to 
find that her desire was for the star, and she has burnt 
herself in the flame of an ordinary oil-lamp. The men 
in the book are appropriate to this old story, but they are 
superficialities of no particular interest. The deceived 
husband is no better and no worse than a hundred of his 
predecessors. But Luigia is better than many of hers. 
For the sake of this passionate child of music and the 
South, whose passions, by the way, are irrigated with 
an ever-flowing current of humour, we are glad to have 
read ‘‘ The Desire of the Moth.” 


**In the Quarter.” By Robert W. Chambers. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1895. 


The Quarter is that portion of Paris so well known to 
readers of American fiction ; it is a place full of studio- 
talk, rowdyism, models, excitement, depression, French 
idioms translated literally into English and local colour 
at any price. It is here that Rex Gethryn falls in 
love with a lady who lives in the flat below, in spite 
of the warnings of his best friend, a gruff and rough 
man who yet nurses him through pleuro-pneumonia like 
a woman. Yvonne and Rex are parted, and he goes to 
Bavaria to meet an old playfellow, a delightful girl with 
charming parents, and lives through a great deal of 
Bavarian local colour this time. There is no complaint 
to be made against ‘‘In the Quarter” except the ending, 
which is unhappy. Mr. Chambers has a good many 
recent precedents for this, but it is really against the 
rules of the game he is playing. 


‘*The One Who Looked On.” By F. F. Montrésor. 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 1895. 


F. F. Montrésor has followed ‘Into the Highways 
and Hedges ” with a perfectly colourless piece of work. 
To begin with, the book is about the wrong people. 
We want rather to hear about Susie, and we have to put 
up with the drama at which she looked on. That this 
drama was a chapter in her life and influenced her deeply 
is but stony comfort. The author confesses in the few 
words of introduction that the actors in the drama, Sir 
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Charles and Pauline, are not interesting, and we quite 
agree; but a reader cannot be expected to relish Susie, 
the onlooker, as keenly as the author. Sir Charles is 
the restrained, cynical man of the world, who gets on in 
Parliament and at the bar, and hides under a cold exterior 
a great depth of romantic love, and he figures as hero 
in a hundred stories written by women. This last 
accident is not the fault of F. F. Montrésor ; but we are 
not grateful to the author who introduces us to the 
hundred and first. Pauline does not exist at all, and 
the portions of the book which deal with the children— 
good in the way that such things often are good—do 
not hang on properly. And yet, though there is no 
praise to be bestowed on the book, it does not strike one 
unpleasantly ; it is not of the kind that compromises. 


‘*Geoffrey Austin; Student.” Dublin: M. H. Gill. 
1895. 

The author of ‘‘ Geoffrey Austin” is one of those queer 
persons who are untroubled by self-consciousness. He 
can place on his title-page lines from the Agamemnon, 
without a suspicion that only the rarest masterpiece 
could carry them, and he can finish with ‘‘ The End (is 
not yet),” a prophetic piece of tomfoolery such as would 
have been allowed to Jean Paul, if he had cared to use it. 
This is not trivial fault-finding, but a little picture of a 
long book. Life at a crammer’s in Dublin is the sub- 
ject matter, and in spite of lengthinesses and absurdities 
that would make his pages unreadable to many people, 
the author arrives at a certain amount of atmosphere 
and represents the irritation which accompanies hard 
work for an examination, the dismalness of school 
enmities and intrigues, the idiosyncrasies of the masters. 
There is no story ; the incidents are bound loosely by a 
moral tie, the opposition between the world and ideals, 
between ambition and closeness to God. The moral is 
as yet not extravagantly obtrusive ; let us hope it will 
keep in its proper place in the sequel, for ‘‘ Geoffrey 
Austin” is ‘‘a prelude to deeper and diviner things,” as 
the author says in his dedication to the Catholic Youth 
of Ireland. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“A Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes.” Edited by S. 
Baring-Gould. With Illustrations by members of the 
Birmingham Art School, under the direction of A. T. 
Gaskin. London: Methuen & Co. 1895. 


APPAREN TLY, you may find any meaning in a nursery song 
that you look for. So it is, also, with any old popular story 
or fairy tale. The late Poet Laureate asked, Is there any moral 
shut within the bosom of the rose? and concluded that any one 
could find a meaning suited to his mind. Mr. Baring-Gould 
makes merry with the investigations of one Mr. J. B. Ker, who, 
in 1837, published a work on the “Archeology of Nursery 
Rhymes.” Mr. Ker discovered wondrous meanings in Nursery 
Rhymes. He had but to render the English of them into a 
kind of Dutch, and it was plainly to be seen that they were true 
Protestant doctrine, attacking monkery, sacerdotalism, Catholi- 
cism. Unhappily, as Mr. Baring-Gould remarks, these insidious 
Nursery Rhymes survived not in Holland. Nor have we any 
record that William the Deliverer brought with him into 
Torbay ships laden with nurse-maids to propagate the true 
faith in nursery songs. Then there came Mr. Henry George, 
who dealt with “ The House that Jack built,” and identified the 
“man all tattered and torn” of that immortal lay with the 
suffering Protestant Church of the times of Henry VIII. Mr. 
Baring-Gould is disposed to look upon this as topsy-turvy 
history. The tattered man must have been the other Church. 
But Mr. Ker, at any rate, made a good start when he said that 
Nursery Rhymes are mostly arrant nonsense. That is what 
they commonly are, says Mr. Baring-Gould. But we may 
doubt if nurses had much to do with the making of them. 
Possibly they have marred, as undoubtedly they have misrepre- 
sented, the primitive forms of them, in passing them on through 
generations of mankind. Thus we may partly account for the 
shocking bad rhymes of some examples, rhymes that seem to 
anticipate the unabashed practice of Mrs. Browning. Hence we 
might infer a high poetic origin, little suspected by critics of 
the supposed nurse-made nonsense. By the way, are such 
rhymes soothing? Some of us remember to have found not a 
few nursery rhymes rather exciting. However, Mr. Baring- 
Gould has brought together in this pretty volume a collection 
to be prized and commended for mirth and variety. It is 
delightful to find in the section “ Nursery Jingles” almost all 
our favourites unmaimed and not added to. The “Nursery 
Songs” are also admirably chosen, and the few “Games” in 
rhyme that are given are not less attractive. The marginal 
decorations of each page of the book are bold and effective. 
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The illustrative cuts vary considerably in artistic qualities. 
Some are charming, and others are harsh and cramped in 
design. 


“ The Carbonels.” By Charlotte M. Yonge. London : National 
Society’s Depository. 1895. 

“Ecce Homo, Ecce Rex.” By Mrs. Rundle Charles. London : 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1895. 


Miss Yonge’s story is dated some seventy years since, when 
rural England was “ dreaming on things to come,” and “ Jack 
Swing” was active, and the memory of the Luddites yet green. 
Captain Carbonel and his three young lady cousins, one of 
whom is his wife, labour diligently, with the aid of asympathetic 
vicar, to regenerate the rural parish in which his small estate 
lies. They are “a bad lot,” the folk with whom they settle, as 
the common report has it. But they are human enough, and 
with excellect human sympathy and insight are they depicted 
by Miss Yonge. This is altogether a well-written, thoroughly 
interesting story. 

Mrs. Rundle Charles has produced an excellent little book 
dealing with the exemplification of Christianity in human lives. 
The theme is illustrated from the acts of martyrs and saints, 
the “age of great bishops,” the “age of hermits,” of monas- 
teries, friars, onwards to modern manifestations of the fruits 
of Christianity in many lands. The book has true unity of 
conception, and true historical sequence of illustration. The 
spiritual force that has ever moved humanity to testify to, or 
practically to exemplify, Christian faith, is regarded by the 
author as “an inspiration and inbreathing closer, more inward 
than a touch,” rather than impulse from afar and without. Such 
is the vivifying idea of the volume, and it is set forth with equal 
fidelity and force. 


“School and University.” By the Rev. H.C. Adams. London : 
Routledge & Sons. 1896. 

“Fighting his Way.” A Tale of Clerical Life. By the Rev. 
H.C. Adams. London: Routledge & Sons. 1896. 


“Two new juvenile books” by Mr. Adams is an announce- 
ment that must please young and old, for Mr. Adams knows 
what he writes of, and writes up to his knowledge, which is all 
that is requisite to the subject. No one knows better than Mr. 
Adams how to treat of school life, As to the university, it is of 
the Oxford of some sixty years ago that he writes in the first of 
these stories, and life at that Oxford was more variegated than 
it now is. When we think of what has been perpetrated as 
“scenes of university life,” when we recall “ Julian Home,” for 
instance—that prodigious compound of laboured twaddle and 
mawkish sentiment—we cannot feel too grateful for Mr. Adams’s 
sparkling and moving story. The characters live; the incidents. 
are lively and interesting ; the tone of the book manly and 
inspiriting. Even the most romantic adventure, as some may 
deem it, the duelling scene in “ School and University” is both 
dexterously contrived and plausible, while the dash of melo- 
drama in Guy Dorville’s career is controlled by an artistic con- 
science. ‘ Fighting his way ” is also a good story, though less 
exciting. Neither story, despite the publisher's advertisement, 
is at all “juvenile,” and the second does not deal with boys 
and is not intended for their reading. 


“With Claymore and Bayonet.” By Lieut.-Colonel J. Percy 
Groves, R.G.A. London: Cassell & Co. 1895. 

“How Jack Mackenzie Won his Epaulettes.” By Gordon 
Stables, M.D., C.M. London: Nelson & Sons. 1895. 


Small is the numberof military stories at Christmas-tide 
compared with those that honour the British Navy. Is it that 
boys no longer read James Grant? Colonel Groves has stepped 
into the breach with a capital story of the “ Ross-shire 
Buffs,” the old 78th, the hero of which enjoys a varied and 
gallant career on the Continent in the war with revolitionary 
France, and in India with Wellesley. Alan Maclvor, for a 
page or so, is threatened with a horrid fate. He might have 
become a lawyer's clerk. But there is no serious suspense for 
the reader. The second chapter launches him “ off to the wars,” 
and from this point to the glorious field of Assaye, it is a whirl 
of excitement and brave deeds with him. 

Dr. Stables finds it hard to ignore the Navy even in telling 
how Jack Mackenzie won his epaulettes. But Jack fights his 
way to renown in the Crimean War, where the Naval Brigade 
played a foremost part, so the Navy is properly active in this 
moving chronicle. ‘The sailor,” says Dr. Stables, with natural 
predilection, “makes the best soldier.” There is something 
also in the author's proposition that the soldier must be some- 
thing more than “a fighting man.” Happily, no one can say 
that Jack is not a fighting man—and something more. 


“The King’s Recruits.” From the German of Dr. Hanns von 
Zobeltitz. By Sarah M. S. Clarke (Mrs. Pereira). London: 
Nisbet & Co. 1895. 

“ For Glory and Renown.” ByD.H. Parry. Londom: Cassell 


& Co. 1895- 
“Under the Black Eagle.” By Andrew Hilliard. London: 
Blackie & Son. 1895. 

In introducing Dr. Hanns von Zobeltitz to Ly boys Mrs. 
Pereira has done a good service. “The King’s Recruits” is a 
work of excellent finish and solidity. The historical material is. 
admirably presented and”in no sense over-studied, while the 
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characters of all kinds, from the King of Prussia—the father ot 
the great Frederick—and his son the Crown Prince, to the two 
young heroes of the story, are drawn with much _vivacity. 
Extremely well told is the episode of Frederick's revolt against 
his father—that “ remarkable and little understood monarch,” as 
Mrs. Pereira styles him. Altogether, instruction and entertain- 
ment are very deftly mingled in this volume. 

Mi. Parry's story is of a somewhat melodramatic cast, with 
frequent scene-shifting, and strong contrasts of action. Yet itis 
full of stir and colour, and a certain vividness of representation 
holds us easily in its spell. The scenes of the war with the 
French in Canada are particularly well executed. 

Mr. Hilliard’s “ Under the Black Eagle” is much shorter, and 
of simpler construction. The hero, an English boy, whose 
family is settled in Russia, gets himself involved in some trouble 
with the authorities, and is sentenced to exile in Siberia. With 
a young medical student he escapes on the road and makes his 
way, through many perils that are described with exciting effect, 
to Turkestan and the Pamirs, until he falls into English hands 
at a critical moment, being nearly convicted as a Russian spy. 


“*The Secret of the Australian Desert.” By Ernest Favenc. 
London : Blackie & Son. 1895. 

“The Tyrants of Kool-Sim.” By J. Maclaren Cobban. London: 
Henry & Co. 1895. 


No writer has described with greater force and truth the 
mystery and dreariness of the Australian desert than Mr. 
Favenc. His “ Tales of the Austral Tropics ” are unsurpassed in 
this respect. In the present storyhe tells ofa party of adventurous 
stock-owners who attempt to cross the unknown interior of the 
island-continent, and find themselves on the track of Leichardt 
and solve the mystery of his fate. That enterprising explorer 
went forth from what is now Southern Queensland in 1848, in- 
tending to make his way into West Australia, and vanished 
altogether from sight. Mr. Favenc’s party not only get on his 
track but find various relics and certain documents of Leichardt 
and his companions. These remarkable “finds” serve as the 
key to some surprising discoveries connected with the Warlattas, 
atiibe descended from a civilized primitive people, of whose 
ancient greatness there was still some traces for the adventurers 
to marvel at. They have terrible times among cannibals in a 
volcanic region of dim caverns and subterranean rivers, more 
than enough, in fact, to satiate the most voracious appetite for 
adventure. 

Mr Cobban returns to fields he has previously visited in his 
new Moorish story of “ The Tyrants of Kool-Sim,” which is by 
way of being a sequel to “The White Kaid of the Atlas.” 
Kool-Sim is an enchanted land, lying near the Algerian 
meuntains somewhere in Morocco, a land of sorceries, with a 
terrible tract leading into it known as “ The Throat of Death.” 
Hither comes an expedition, in which two English boys cut 
valorous figures, intent on rescuing an Englishman held in 
ty rannous bonds by the Kool-Sim tyrants. What with hosts of 
«nemies, poisoned darts, and myriad serpents, they have a 
iremendous task before them. But they fight their part to the 
end, and every reader will rejoice in their joy. 


“ Eugéne Vidocq.” By Dick Donovan. London: Hutchinson 
& Co. 1895. 

“The Cruise of the Rover Caravan.” By Gordon Stables, M.D. 
London: Nisbet & Co. 1895. 


Mr. Donovan's story of Vidocq’s extraordinary career as 
soldier, thief, and thief-catcher, is rightly described as “a 
romance founded on fact.” It might have been further set forth 
as “from the French originals,” though, to be sure, Mr. Donovan’s 
style suggests at times the diction of long defunct stage melo- 
drama. ‘ Say not so,” exclaims the hero to the fair yet elderly 
Adéle, “I am a soldier . . . I live to-day: to-morrow I may be 
counted among the slain.” Then she: ‘Oh, say not so!” Is 
not “ Emilie Rosseau” an odd name fora male “ Jewish adyen- 
turer”? And who is the “ General Killerman” (séc) who is said 
to be in command of the French army at Lille? History tells 
not of him. But these little remarks of carelessness may well 
be overlooked and forgiven by the “ English reader” of Vidocq’s 
wonderful story. 

Everybody who knows “ The Gentleman Gipsy ” and the “log” 
-of his voyage, will find “The Cruise of the Rover Caravan” 
pleasurable reading. Dr. Stables, we are glad to note, introduces 
some of his pets, our old favourites, both cat and dog, not to 
mention the admirable parrot and “ Kammy,” the chameleon. 
He tells of many pleasant trips on wheels and of some pleasant 
adventures. 


“The New House-Master.” By Charles Edwardes. London ; 
Sampson Low & Co. 1895. 

“Every Boy’s Stories.” By Thomas Archer, the Rev. J. C. 
a and others. London; Routledge & Sons. 
1895. 

“The New House-Master” is wondrously improbable, yet 
‘certainly not unamusing. Mr. Edwardes calls it “a school 
story”; it is likewise a detective story. The schoolboys are 
capitally drawn. The house-master has obtained his post by 
fraud, and is connected with a burglarious, card-sharping gang 
who take up their quarters, for what purpose we learn not, in a 
ruinous, haunted house hard by. The house-master is cunningly 
disguised by a big black beard, and, since he lets the boys do 
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ty much what they will, is immensely popular. How his 
ittle game is revealed, and how he is literally “ unbearded” by 
one of his own pupils we must not reveal. But the process of 
revelation is ingenious and makes cheerful reading. 

Some of the collection of “ Every Boy’s Stories” we have 
read before now. The illustrations, also, which are uncom- 
monly spirited, we suspect have appeared previously in books 
and periodicals, though there is nothing in the title to show it. 
But the series of stories is a right excellent one, and many 
capable writers have contributed to the budget. 


“ Out With the Old Voyagers.” By Horace G. Groser. London : 
Andrew Melrose. 1895. 

“ The Making of the Empire.” By Arthur Temple. London : 
Andrew Melrose. 1895. 

Mr. Groser’s volume is a well-devised and interesting com- 
pilation, made up of graphic and condensed narratives of the 
voyages of Vasco de Gama, Columbus, Magellan, Frobisher, 
Hawkins, Barents, Davis, Hudson, and other worthies. The 
book appropriately opens with a brief account of Prince Henry 
of Portugal. There are some good illustrations. 

“The Making of the Empire” aims at relating, in brief space 
it must be owned, something more than the “Story of our 
Colonies,” as the title-page has it. It comprehends the story of 
India, and of other British possessions that were never 
colonized. Mr. Temple’s aim may be said to be gazetteer-like, 
so inclusive is it. Some good portraits and other illustrations 
adorn-its pages. 


“ My Book of Wonders.” London: Edward Arnold. 1895. 
“ My Book of Perils.” London: Edward Arnold. 1895. 


Full of interest for children and well suited to their capacity 
are these pretty, well-illustrated books. No parent need fear 
that the book of perils is of too exciting anature. The selection 
of the material is discreet, and should not cause wakeful nights. 
The wonder volume, however, is distinctly the more desirable. 
It opens with a really good account, in plain terms, of the 
“Eighth Wonder of the World ”—the Forth Bridge, and includes 
other sketches of famous bridges. Even the Great Wheel at 
Earl’s Court is comprised in the list of wonders pictured and 
described in this up-to-date little book. 


“Sunday Reading for the Young.” London: Wells Gardner, 


Darton & Co. 1895. 
“ Bible Stories: David and Daniel.” London: Marcus Ward & 


Co. 1895. 
“Bible Stories: Joseph and Samuel.” London: Marcus Ward 
& Co. 1895. 
“Gentle Jesus.” By Helen Jackson. London: The Sunday 
School Union. 1895. 
“ Sunday Reading” is a handsome volume this year, and has 
a very attractive cover. L. T. Meade and Mrs. Molesworth 
are among the contributors. Many of the pictures are worth 
looking at, and there is abundance of every kind of reading for 
girls and boys. The “Bible Stories” are Scripture tales, in 
paper covers, simply worded, and prettily illustrated. ‘ Gentle 
Jesus” is a life of Christ for little children, well and easily 
written. It is quite free from one objectionable trait, common 
to many such books: no words are put by the author into the 
mouth of any character beyond those given in the New Testa- 
ment. The pictures, too, show study of the costumes and 
habits of the day, and should be enlightening to children in 
many ways ; the landscapes—probably reproduced from photo- 
graphs—are especially satisfactory. 


“ Whispers from Fairyland.” By Charles Roper. Manchester : 
John Heywood. 1895. 

“ The Cosy Nook Picture-Book.” By Mercie Sunshine. London: 
Ward, Lock & Bowden. 1895. 

“Crumbs for the Children.” By the Rev. George Everard, 
M.A., and Ethel Everard. London: Marcus Ward & Co, 
1895. 

There are almost more fairy-tales written and revived just 
now than there are children to read them. Mr. Roper’s collec- 
tion are all original, and he keeps skilfully clear of old ground, 
unlike many writers who present us with the corpses of Cinder- 
ella and her compeers dressed in new and inferior garments. 
There is an abundance of merry pictures and a great variety of 
the mermaids, dwarfs, and giants one has a right to expect. 
“The Cosy Nook Picture-Book ” gives us some of Louis Wain’s 
delightful cats, as well as a great many pages and pictures of a 
semi-instructive nature. “Crumbs for the Children ” isa pretty 
little book of anecdotes, each one illustrating some text. It is 
full of very fascinating crayon drawings, and has a dainty cover 
and gilt edges, which will make it an acceptable Sunday-school 
prize or present to a good little girl. 


“A Loyal Heart.” By Marion Andrews. London: Wells 


Gardner, Darton & Co. 1895. 
“ Marcia’s Home.” London: Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 


1895. 

“A Loyal Heart” is a pretty little novel for young girls. It 
tells how the stalwart fisher-lad, Hannibal Muren, comes to gri 

in defending a comrade, and has to be nursed by a flighty but 

very pretty girl. The natural consequences would be more 

appropriate did not the patient happen to be more or less 
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tacitly engaged to a sweet maiden at home. The enamoured 
Hannibal finaily has the chance given him of seeing both the 
new love and the old together, and comparing them with one 
another to the eventual triumph of the virtuous one and the 
abdication of number two. “ Marcia’s Home,” another bright 
little volume from the Chatterbox Library, is the nicely written 
tale of a good little girl who comes from India and works 
wonders in a family of unruly boy and girl cousins. Sheisa 
very lovable young person: we have not been privileged to 
meet many like her in a large experience of “ Indian children.” 


“The Rightful Daughter.” By Maude M. Butler. London: 
Jarrold & Sons. 1895. 

“For the Sake of a Friend.” By Margaret Parker. London : 
Blackie & Son. 1895. ; 

“ A Musical Genius.” By the author of “ The Two Dorothys.” 
London : Blackie & Son. 1895. 


It requires some courage nowadays to introduce the anach- 
ronistic baby that was so persistently changed at birth in the 
early half of our century. This out-of-date infant is only 
partially revived in “ The Rightful Daughter,” for the very 
pleasing little person who holds that position was never 
*changed” at all, though wicked people swore to it for their 
own base purposes. She is triumphantly restored to her proper 
sige in the end of the little volume, greatly to our relief. She 

as a birth-mark on her arm, as large as a shilling, which “ her 
mother had never noticed” ; otherwise, she is the natural and 
nice little heroine of a bright little book. ‘ For the Sake ofa 
Friend” is a pleasantly written school-story of a highly con- 
ventional type. One Susie imagines her bosom friend, one 
Beatrix, to have stolen a paper, and, to shield her, incurs the 
odium of the school. The matter is cleared up in the end, to 
the great satisfaction of all parties, and the wide popularity of 
the devoted Susie. There is nothing fresh in the little tale, 
except the writing: that is very fresh and pleasant, and carries 
off the staleness of the plot. “A Musical Genius” is the story 
of a young violinist of great talent, who is taken up by a con- 
noisseur and somewhat estranged from his humble family and 
friends. At the height of his success, he is made to go back to 
his old surroundings, with heart sufficiently untainted to be 
bestowed upon a girl in the post-office, who was his love in 
Poverty Flat. It.is a rather pretty little book, in no wise 
remarkable. 


We have also received, from Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co, 
new editions of “The Antiquary” and “ Redgauntlet,” neatly 
bound, with illustrations ; “*The Romance of a Picture and 
other Stories,” by Truda Marsh (Bemrose & Sons) ; “ Mists,” 
by Raymond Jacberns (Sonnenschein) ; “ An Old Boy’s Yarns,” 
by Harold Avory (Cassell & Co.), ~ series of schoolboy stories ; 
and “ Torch-Bearers of History,” by Amelia Hutchison-Stirling, 
M.A. (Nelson). 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW 7s published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition és issued in time for the Indian and Colonial mails 
every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First Edition 
cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the regular 
issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday, ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON 
STREET, STRAND; or fo the City OFFICE, 18 FINCH LANE, 
CoRNHILL, E.C. A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on 
application. 


PARIS. 

The SATURDAY Review may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. Boyveavu & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
DupERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le Kiosqur 
MIcHEL, Boulevard des Capucines. 
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trouble.—Appearance of wheel practically unaltered.—Can be fitted to existing wheels. 


ot large Exhibition of Carriages, built ty the best Coachtuilders, and cach fitted with these 
Tyres, can be seen at, also full particulars obtained on application from 


The Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 


14 Regeat Street (Waterloo Place), S, W. 
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BURLINGTON CARRIAGE CO., LTD, 


BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
315-317 Oxford Street, W. 


Old and Aristocratic Designs reproduced in Steel and 
Hickory at half the weight. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 


For most County FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
of purchase arranged at Cash Prices. 


Specialty: Light Cob-sized LANDAUS. 
815-817 OXFORD STREET, wW. 


SOUTH AFRICAN COLD MINE, LAND & EXPLORATION SHARES, 


H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & 71 Palmerston Buildings, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “MONITOR, LONDON.” 

Large buyers and sellers of South African Gold Mining, 
Land, and Exploration shares. Close market prices guaran- 
teed. Low Contango rates. Accounts opened for settlement 
in three months, if desired. All profits paid directly accounts 
are closed. 


Send for our selected list of the best Mine and other shares for investment or 
speculation, 


H. HALFORD & CO., 
10 & 71 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.c 
References in all parts of the United Kingdom and Abroad. 


EPPSS COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE). 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for 
use a finely-flavoured powder—‘ Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially 
taking the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 


A USEFUL NEW YEAR PRESENT IS 
A BOX OF 


VYESTAL 
VINOLIA 
SOAP. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


Bedrooms for one person, from 7s. 6d. per day; for two, from 12s. 
Suites of Apartments, consisting of Sitting, Bed, and private Bath-room, 
&c., from 30s. Attendance, Baths, and Light always included. 

Savoy Dinner (7s. 6d.) is served in the Salle 4 Manger, from 6 to 8.30, at 
separate tables, 

SAWOY RESTAURANT. 
With large terrace is the finest in Ewrope. The Orchestra 
plays during dinner and supper. 
Managers | & WARD. Chef de Cuisine: Maitre ESCOFFIER. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


* SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS aad ICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on appl'cation, 
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The Saturday Review. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
ULFF’S GREAT CONTINENTAL CIRCUS and 


Grand Equestrian Pantomime, depicting ‘‘A Boar Hunt of the Sixteenth 
Century.” Twice daily, at 3.0 and 7 30. Unrivalled Stud of over 100 horses, 
‘The only agen | Zebras in the World. Numbered Seats, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
58-5 May booked in advance. Unanumbered Seats, 6d. and 1s. Free 
entrance to stables. 


. 

W ULFF S CIRCUS.—CRYSTAL PALACE.—First 

Production in England of a Grand Equestrian Pantomine, ‘‘ A Boar Hunt in 

the Sixteenth Century,” Real Boars, Real Stags, Real Foxes, High-mettled 

Steeds, and 150 Hunters, Keepers, &c. One of the most exciting and 
realistic spectacles ever witnessed. ‘Cwice daily, at 3.0 And 7.30. 


RURY LANE.—Sir Augustus Harris’s Seventeenth 
Grand Pantomime, CINDERELLA. TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30. 
For full particulars see Daily Papers. Box Office open fron 10 a.m. 


SPA WINTER SEASON. At the Belgian Monte Carlo, 
within 12 hours of London, you find sheltered invigorating climate, 
sports a CERCLE DES ETRANGERS, with Roulette, Trente et Quarante, &c., 
ways open, and hgh-class accommodation at ro francs per diem, absolutely in- 
clusive. For full details, address M. JuLes Crenay, Secretary. 


RIO GRANDE IRRIGATION. 

EW HOMES in the “SUNSHINE STATE” of 
AMERICA. EXCEPTIONAL opportunity to join FRUIT and VINE 
GROWING COLONY in NEW MEXICO, U.S.A. ONLY SMALL CAPITAL 
REQUIRED. Land on ten years’ time. Experienced Local Adviser. Income 
first year. LARGE PROFITS. Superior market and railway facilities. 1500 
miles nearer than California to Chicago and New York. Four to seven weeks 
EARLIER Fruiting Season. IDEAL CLIMATE FOR WEAK LUNGS. 
Splendid shooting. For FREE illustrated pamph'et and full particulars, address, 

Mesilla Valiey Irrigation Colony, 34 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 
in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
in September 1896. The Secretary of State will offer them for competition Twelve 
Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and Three 
Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraph Department.—For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, at the College. 


RADLEY COLLEGE, Scholarships 1896. Two of £80, 
one of £50, one of £40. Election, July 17. For particulars apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The REGISTRARSHIP of this University will shortly become vacant by the 
retirement of the present Registrar. 

Candidates for the appointment are requested t> send in their applications not 
later than January 25th, 1896. 

The salary of the office commences at £800, and rises by annual increments to 
£1000 per annum. 

The newly appointed Registrar will be expected to enter upon his duties on the 
ist of May, 1896. 

Information as to the duties of the office, and all further particulars, may be 
obtained on application to the undersigned. 

ArtTuur Mitman, M.A., LL.D., Registrar. 
University of London, Burlington Gardens, W. 
December 23rd, 1895. 


ALL COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.—WALTER 

WREN, M.A., Cambridge, PREPARES CANDIDATES for Woolwich, 

Sandhurst, India, Home, and Ceylon Civil Services, India Forest and Police De- 

ments, Eastern Cadetships and Student Interpreters; references to parents, 

c., of candidates who have lately passed i» high places for all the above. F'RST 

for 1.C.S., SECOND for Woolwich, FIRST for India Forests, &c. Moderate 
terms and no extras. 7 Powis Square, W. 


SHIPPING, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
be calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
Managers: {ANDERSON ANDERSON &CO. Lendes. 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the ian Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


QRIENT COMPANY’S YACHTING CRUISES. 

3877 tons register, and “GARONNE,” 3876 tons 
WEST INDIA ISLANDS AND BERMUDA. 

» aniving at Plymouth réth March, and 

hea” MOROCCO, SICILY, PALESTINE, and EGYPT, leaving 2oth February, returning 17th 


OF SPAIN, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c., leaving 31st March, returning 
For SICILY, VENICE. CORFU, ALGERIA, &c., leaving 22nd April, returning 30th May. 
String Band, Electric Light, High-class Cuisine. 
. JF. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : Fenchurch 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Avenue. 


my Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the West 


and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


P. BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vi4 BOMBAY..... 
STRAITS, CHINA, and 
CALCUTTA. MADRAS, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, TASMANIA, and 
VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT and the EAST......... 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For iculars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 


COMMERCIAL. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 

T# IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, FIRE, 
Ext. 1803—1 OLD BROAD ST., EC; and 22 PALL MALL, 

COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


every weck. 


} every fortnight. 
every three weeks. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED £4,000,000. EsraBLisHED 1824. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Lonpon : 3 Kinc St., E.C. Gtascow: 150 West Grorce Sr. 
Heap Orrice—35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDI BURGH. 
Secretary—J. K. Actuary—Coiin M‘Cuaie, F.F.A. 
General Manager—A. DuNCAN. 

LIFE INSURANCE. : 

Early Bonus Scheme. (E.B.) The following, among other special advan 
* ges, apply to ordinary Policies issued under this Scheme. ides being payable 
immediately on proof of death and title, they are, at the end of three years /rom 
their date: 

Entitled to rank for Bonus Additions; Indisputable on the ground of Errors or 
Omissions ; Worid-Wide without Extra Charge ; and kept in force, wholly or 
partially, even in case of Non-payment of Premium. 

Special Bonus Scheme. (D. B) Under this Scheme Prorit Pouicigs are 
issued at Non-Profit Rates, and share in the profits when the premiums received, 
accumulated at 4 per cent compound interest, amount to the Sum Assured. Policies 
of this class which have for the first time become entitled to rank for Bonus have 
received Additions at the rate of £10 per cent, besides a further progressive 
addition of £1 per cent per annum. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 
Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable conditions. 


“THE TIMES” Dee, 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 


“ FIVE per cent was regarded as the current rate of Interest on 
‘security when paterfamilias set up ; now he must 
‘* himself lucky when he can get Three,” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Kew York 
Guarantees Five per cent 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 


Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle. 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £42,000,000. 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Uthces, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


SouTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY.—Sale 
by Tender of £20,000 Five per cent Perpetual Debenture Stock. 
Minimum Price £172} PER CENT. 

Notice is hereby given, that it is the intention of the Directors of this Company to 
sell by Tender £20,000 of Five per cent Perpetual Debenture Stock in accordance 
with the provisions of ‘‘ The South Metropolitan Gas Act, 1882.” ‘ 

Particulars of same, with form of tender, can be obtained at this Office on applica- 
tion to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before Wednesday, the 


rst day of Janu 
The Stock will be jotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be accepted 
at a lower price than at the rate of £172} money for each £100 Debenture Stock. 


Offices, 709a Old Kent Road, S.E. ’ FRANK BUSH, 
7th December 1895 4 


SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Otice—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


President: 
The Right Hon. the EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


The SURGICAL AID SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, 
Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &¢., and every other descrip- 
tion of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or 
disease, 

WATER BEDS ano INVALID CHAIRS ano COUCHES ARE LENT TO THE AFFLICTED 
UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


19,108 Appliances given in 1894. 


Annual Subscription of 1os. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas 
entitles to Two Recommendations per annum; the number of Letters 
increasing in proportion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will 
be thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Lombard, 
Street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD C, TRESSIDER, Secretary. 
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Gritish Orphan Asylum, 
SLOUGH. 


For the Maintenance and Education of Destitute 
Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, of all de- 
nominations, whose parents were once in prosperous circum- 
stances. Orphans are admitted between the ages of 7 and 
«2, and are retained until 15. 


The Committee earnest/y appeal for increased support of 
an Institution which has been carrying on its work of use- 
fulness nearly 70 years, and which is dependent on 
Voluntary aid. 


Subscriptions and Donations most thankfully received. 
Annual Subscriptions :—For One Vote, ros. 6d. ; for Two 
Votes, £1 1s.; Life Subscription for One Vote, £5 5s. ; 
for Two Votes, £10 ros. 


Bankers—MEssrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, AND MANCHESTER 
AND SALFORD Bank, Limited, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 


Offices—62 BisHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


CHARLES T. HOSKINS, 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY.. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to 
Twelve Years of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a ‘‘ Home” 
where they can obtain a plain English Education, a practical instruction 
in the Kitchen, House, and Laundry, to fit them for all H ousehold Duties, 
and are taught to cut out, make, and mend their own clothes. Over 650 
have thus been more or less provided for, There are now nearly 100 on 
the books, The Building affords ample room for 50 more, but for want of 
funds they cannot be received. 


Children are admitted on election, by payment till elected, on purchase 
on presentation, subject to the life of the donor, 


A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 
The Charity is in 
URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
DONATIONS, 


Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will 
be gratefully received by Messrs. HERRIES & Co,, Bankers, 16 St. James's 
Street, and by the SECRETARY, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, S.W., where 
all communications should be addresed. 


WEMYSS, Chairman, 
E. EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 


ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the Blind Female Annuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Messrs, GEORGE POCOCK AnD 


Honorary Secretaries { PERCY R. POCOCK. 


te Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own homes in 
sums ranging from 10s, to 25s. per month. There are at present 
apwards of 700 Pensioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £5000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the *‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘ James Templeton Wood” Memorial Pensions. Au approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of THIRTY GuINEAS. To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 21 years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20 if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of parish 
welief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed form 
provided by the Society. Subscribers of 10s. 6d. annually, or Donors of 
Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the multiples 
thereof in proportion, The payment of a Legacy to the Society confers 
upon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 bequeathed. 
The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all information, will 
‘be forwarded on application. Contributions will be gratefully received by 
it 1e Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co. 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, EsqQ., Treasurer. 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. 


235 — Bridge Road, London, 
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THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 


19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. mem 

most 

“ 

Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of right 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. sull 
ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. {| ,...6 
with 


Patrons. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, 


President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G, om 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE, 


n G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 
veasurers | LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tuis HospitTAt receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, with- 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
true Charity. Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment, WEIF 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied, 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day ' 
more urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eyeg LAG 
Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and consgantly growi LE C 
needs of the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the Unit pe 
Kingdom. ALE: 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patientslj DAS 
is wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. This will 
necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, DAS 
and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern improvements 
rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, Wav 
a sum of at least £50,000 will be required. ZUR 


The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- 
tenance purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable LITE 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs 
Coutts & Co., Strand; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to FOR! 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED, 
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BOOKS. 


IE 
PRESENTS. Secondhand books would probably be much more employed 
: if it were telt that fresh and attractive copies cuuld easily be found. No. 
F sag of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, just published, 
* & contains a collection of books, which from being either fresh in their original cloth 
or in good bindings, and from their wide variety (especially in History and Biography), 
are exceptionally suitable for this purpose. A copy sent post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & Co., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C., or 37 Piccadilly, W. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 159. JANUARY 1896, 8vo, price 6d. 
OLD MR. a. By Mrs. | FUSBOS THE AARDVARK. By R. 
OLIPHANT. TRIMEN. 
GROSLEY" STOND Es.” By THE. “DONNA” 204 . I. By Miss 
RENCH y DITOR. 
MR. PATTIN’'S PENCHANT: A RIMAM, 
SILHOUETTE ON THE ICE. | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By 
Seven to By C. J. Kirksey Fenton. Anprew Lana. 
‘ Home” 
struction Lonvon : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
d Duties, 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
oul No. 963. JANUARY 1896. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE LIBRARY WINDOW: A STORY OF FHE SEEN AND THE 
urchase UNSEEN 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 

AN UNCROWNED KING: A ROMANCE OF HIGH POLITICS. 

RECENT FRENCH NOVELS. 

THE LEGEND OF THE GARDENER. By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 

THE BOOK OF ANNANDALE, By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., 
M.P. 

WHERE LOVE DOTH DWELL. By ALiIce MAcKaAy. 

CHATEAU-HUNTING IN FRANCE, By Mrs. CouRTENAY BODLEY., 

HOW AMERICAN HISTORY IS WRITTEN, 

THE BIG GAME OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE ANTI-MARRIAGE LEAGUE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

THE LESSON OF LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BURKE'S 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c. 


FOR 1896. 58th EDITION. 
Nearly 2000 pages, open royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 38s. 


‘While most other publications of the kind form most useful indexes to the living 
members of the Aristocracy, Sir Bernard Burke’s handsome volume is perhaps the 
most useful and valuable companion to the student of English History.”— 7imes. 

** The foremost place among works of reference is claimed, almost by traditional 
right, by Sir Bernard Burke's ‘ Dictionary of the Peerage and , Baronetage,’ which 
sull remains the Standard Authority as to Aristocratic Lineage.” 

Whitehall Review. 

**Constant reference to the pages of ‘ Burke’ enables us to testify to its invariable 
accurac For completeness and comprehensiveness on all matters connected 
with Titles of honour it is unsurpassed.” —Court Jou 

“ An indispensable companion to all classes.’ "Illustrated London News. 


ONS, 


HARRISON AND SONS, 
Booksellers to Her Mayesty the Quecn and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 
59 Patt Lonpon, S.W. 
And may be obtained of all Booksellers. 


No..1 JUST READY. 


COSMOPOLIS: 


An International Monthly Review. 
320 pp., price 2s. 6d. 
The Contents for JANUARY are: 


WEIR OF HERMISTON. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR OF 1870. Sir CHARLES DILKE. 
THE FIGURE IN THE CA HENRY JAMES. 
HR HARDY S NEW NOVEL. EDMUND GOSSE. 
LAGE DE LAMOUR. | UL BOURGET. 
LE CHANTEUR DE k ANATOLE FRANCE. 
LE MOUVEMENT DE DEES EN FRANCE. EDOUARD ROD. 
OTHELLO. GEORGES BRANDES. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS FILS. FRANCISQUE SARCEY, 
DAS ORAKEL: EINE ERINNERUNG. ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH. 
Die GESCHICHTE DER TODESSTRAFE IM ROMISCHEN STA 


DOR MOMMSEN. 
DAS mADCHEn VON OBERKIRCH: EIN DRAMATISHER 
ENTWURF GETHES. ERICH SCHMIDT. 
Havra Pee SPIELHAGEN. 
ZUR CENTENARFEIER DER KUNST RAF 
PRMANN HELFERICH, 


Chronicles: 
THE me end LANG, EMILE FAGUET, ANTON BETTELHEIM. 
A. B. WALKLEY, JULES LEMAITRE, OTTO NEUMANN-HOFER, 


FOREIGN AF 
HENRY NORMAN, F. DE PRESSENSE, “IGNOTUS.’ 
Annual Subscription, 33s. Half-yearly, 16s. 6d. Post free. 


LONDON: T, FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 
NOW READY, 


AT THE COURT OF THE AMIR. By Joun 


ALFRED GRAY, M.B., late Surgeon to His Highness the Amir of 
Afghanistan. With Portrait and other Illustrations. In one vol., demy 
8vo, 16s. 


NOW READY, 


A MEMOIR OF FRANCES TROLLOPE. By 
her Daughter-in-Law, FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. With Extracts 
from her Diaries and Letters, and with Two Portraits. In two vols. 
crown 8yo, 


THE KEELEYS : 


By WALTER GOODMAN. 
one vol,, demy 8vo, 14s. 


NOW READY. 


On the Stage and at Home. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. In 


NEW NOVELS. 
READY ON JANUARY 1. 


UP IN ARMS. By Maxcery Ho ttts, Author 
Audrey,” ‘‘ Through Thick and Thin,” &c. In three vols., 
cap. 8vo. 


NOW REABY, 


THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM. 


By H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of ‘‘ The Model of Christian 
Gay,” &c. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY, 


THE YELLOW WAVE. By Kenyetn 


Mackay, Author of ‘‘ Out Back,” &c. In one vol., crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 6s. 
NOW READY. 


A-CLEVER WIFE. By W. Perr Rupcr, 


Author of ‘ Telling Stories,” &c. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lonpon : RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BurR.LINGcTOoN Sr. 


The Commencement of a New Volume. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epirep sy W. L. Courtney, 
JANUARY. 

By Richard Dav 

By J. G. Swift “MacNeill, M.P. 


Tue SULTAN AND His Priests, 
Mr. Lecky IrtsH AFFAIRs. 
Mr. HEALY AND THE INcArapBLes. B 
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THE VAN RYN MINES ESTATE, 


7 | BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30th, 1895. 


Cr. 


iy “Lo Capital authorized— By Cost of property purchased from the Van Ryn Estate and Gold 

160,000 shares of reach ... £160,000 0 Mining Company (Limited), including furniture in 

»» Capital issued— and South Africa, buildings, 

_ 160,000 shares of £r each, fully paid $160,000 0 live stock, &c., in South Africa ... 487,955 8 
Creditors— (Norg.—The cost of property, buildings, &c., stood in old com- 

Outstanding in London. 1,106 13 6 pany’s books at £130,036 17s. 7d.) 

Kaffir, x. pe 1,672 init mpany, Limi ‘or 70,000 fully- shares I 

i) ——-_-_—_ 8,422 2 2 (Nors.—s-430 acres have been sold to the Van Ryn North 

ih 4; Profit and loss account— Exploration and Mining Company, Limited, for 70,000 fully-paid 
Balance 21,274 8 3 | shares of £1 each in that Company.) 

rt Of the above 140,000 shares, 70,000 shares in the Van Ryn West 

4 Com ny 8 are held by this Company, and 70,000 shares of the _ 

bh ; Ryn North the weed is entitled to when the transfer of the 
if is complete 
By 3 South Africa— 
1 ine Development «. £19,152 to 6 
mine ‘development redemption, writ 


eee 8,616 18 7 


10,535 II 


4,572 9 2 

on ote of 1,673 4 

i Buildings ... 7,559 16 3 
b Machinery and plant 3585 9 2 
Prospecting 4 8 

Surface works... ove 463 

Electric light... 188 3 3 

Furniture ... ove gee ove 15 7 

. o 


South Afi 367 


A \ - 2,631 2 2 
i y»"Suspense account ... 3,530 12 


‘ (*Charges and licences ve Wan Ryn North property ‘to be sub- 
sequently dealt with.) 
Cash at bankers’ (on current 46,477 48. deposit 
account, £50,000) 56,477 774 


£189,696 10 § § 


£189,696 10 5 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, JUNE 14th, 1894, to JUNE 30th, 1895. 


Dr. ° Cr. 
Per Ton. To Charges per South African Accounts. By Gold hell sss eee eee 22,902.28 Oz. £84,369 1 7 
13/4 ‘os6 Mining .. 51,571 toms £33,748 2 », Blacksands 389.80 » 5 8 
*323 Hauling and pumping 5 9 23,252.08 
enance ose wee odd 3604 9 10 
; 3/4 Mine deve development redemption... 8,616 18 7 £87,462 13 
24/9 °795 £63,590 10 1 Transfer Fee—London 567 2 7 
To General Expenses, South Africa— 4) —— 567 5 7m 
Reports, assays, surveys, &c. ... 1, 110 Interests from Deposits... oe 116 14 
Bank charges, exchange, ab 10 Profit on Tailings Venture os ow ove 7 
Freight, &c., on gold 219 6 Total tons treated 59,760 
Cablegrams 206 5 0 profit on above has been credited 
and printing bed one ose 7 to contractor.) 
‘Travelling bes ° (Nore.—No credit is taken in these 
Capi ,300 tons, 
ining Company, ited, 
for and in Exploration and Mining Company, 
vestigation oo 4B BGO 
liminary Expenses 200 13 6 (Nore.—There is a small contingent claim 
9 . ————-_ B,76015 6 inst this Company in respect of share 
y a of rofit on tree plantation made by the 
London off office charges— 72,751 5 7 subject to adjustment.) 
” 
one ‘ 572 9 5 
on &e. paid 524 19 6 
Legal e 156 6 11 
General ose 74t git 
Agency charges, _ salaries,” Tent,” postage, ad- 
Accountant's charges. 145 4 
Consulting Engineer (fees to date) de 516 8 
company .. ove 294 4 
Bearer warrants ove 620 5 
—— + 3967 
497,992 14 9 £97,992 14 9 


We have audited the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account with the Books and Vouchers in London, including therewith the returns from South Africa. 
The local auditor reports that the records at Johannesburg are not of a complete character, and we are informed that the defective system of book-keeping will be nme 
in the current year. Subject to the above remarks, we are of opinion the Balance Sheet, with the explanatory notes, sets forth the true position of the Company, 
De.orrre, Dever, GrirritHs & Co., Chartered Accountants (Auditors), 4 Lothbury, London, E.C., December sth, 1895. 

F. A, GILLAM, Chairman. STUART JAMES HOGG, Secretary. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed tor the Proprietor aig) Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, and Pulished ALFRED CUTHBERT = at the Office, 
in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County’ of Landon. —Saturday, 28 December, 1895. 
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